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A MARIGOLD DAY. 


Mist, like a garment, wrapped the hills; 
The valley, like a sepia dream, 
Lay far beneath. The old house stood 
With drooping eaves and wasting beam. 
Its silent dignity fell soft 
Upor our spirits. Far and wide 
The quaint old garden slumbered in 
Its weeds and mosses; and beside 
Us giowed the yellow marigolds— 
The brave, unyielding marigolds! 


Like sentinels they stood, and asked 
Mutely for charity, for grace 

Of pity and forbearance, with 
The pathos of a dying race, 

These last defenders of their earth 
Repelled intrusion, jest or pride. 
We turned and blessed their bravery 
That seemed our thoughtlessness to chide. 

The marigolds, the marigolds, 
The bravery of the marigolds, 
The topaz-colored marigolds! 


Amid the garden’s fading weeds 
When autumn’s dying seal was set, 
We marked a solitary stone, 
A grave, the garden cherished yet. 
Ghostly the murmurs seemed to rise 
Of love and kisses turned to dust; 
The old house stirred within its sleep. 
We left them to their solemn trust, 
The marigolds, the marigolds, 
Ah, love, those faithful marigolds, 
Those sturdy, yellow, marigolds! 
—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
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IMPARTIAL JUSTICE. 


By putting together the head of a mon- 
key and a fish’s tail, any keeper of a mu- 
seum can make a very presentable mer- 
maid; but neither of the animals thus 
drawn upon can be expected to approve 
the presentation. It is quite as easy to 
hold up a reformer in a very unfavorable 
light by assuming that he still mixes his 
own more liberal views with the very in- 
justice he is trying to outgrow. Is it not 
possible to ask for justice to men, in the 
matter of chastity, without being supposed 
thereby to endorse the cruel injustice so 
long done by society to women? It would 
seem that after writing nearly fifteen years 
in one newspaper, there might be some 
things from which a man need not defend 
himself. 

Ihave certainly no wish to throw one 
stone at poor Maria Halpin, who has been 
dragged from her retirement as cruelly and 
selfishly, in my judgment, as the poor 
woman whom Governor Butler brought 
forward, for a similar purpose, during the 
Tewksbury investigation. It is absolutely 
impossible to ascertain, amid the smoke of 
battle, whether she was as guilty as Grover 
Cleveland in their long-past sin, or more 
guilty, or less so. If, as is asserted by his 
friends, she was at the same time holding 
illicit relations with several other men, 
while he was true in his attachment, such 
as it was, to her, I consider her by far the 
guiltier of the two, whatever we may think 
of him. But supposing that she had been 
precisely as guilty ay he, and had subse- 
quently, like him, achieved before the na- 
tion a heroic public career—or we will say, 
since women are not yet governors, a ca- 
reer like that of Florence Nightingale—I 
certainly should consider her earlier of- 
fence, if long since abandoned, as condoned 
and put out of sight by that later public 
service. I wonder that so clear-sighted a 
man as Rev. Dr. Eliot does not see that we 
honor Grover Cleveland not because of his 
sin, but in spite of it. Whenever it can be 
shown that Maria Halpin also has atoned 
for her share of the sin—be it more or less 
—by an atonement like his, I trust that 
she also will find honor. Certainly my 
share of respect will not then be wanting. 

Nor is there anything incredible in this 
assumed self-elevation in a woman, whether 
we look at the masters of fiction or at the 
facts of every day. In that novel which 
among all works of literature deals with 
this subject most profoundly—Hawthorne’s 





“Scarlet Letter’—the weak and erring 
clergyman dies of his own shame, while the 
stronger woman lives to regain by good 
deeds the respect of the very community 
before which she had once stood with the 
letter ‘*A” on her breast. Has not every 
person, who has reached middle life, seen 
similar transformations? To my eyes there 
is nothing more heroic in human character 
than a woman who has outlived her own 
early error and has erased from her record 
what the world calls shame. I knew ina 
New England town a young girl whose 
stormy passions had made her a degraded 
outeast, but who was so aroused by the 
civil war that she went to the hospitals at 
the front, and after a career of service, 
married happily and is now, so far as I 
know, a respected matron at her own early 
home. ‘There is a woman in an influential 
profession in the United States whose name 
I never see in print without a thrill of revy- 
erence for the courageous and effectual 
way in which she has lived down the very 
memory of an error committed when she 
was much younger. Another woman, I 
knew, whose name was at one time wide- 
ly famous; but what I respected her for 
especially was not the acts chronicled in 
the newspapers ; it was rather the fact that, 
having erred in early life, she had refused 
to marry the father of her child, because 
she had ceased to respect him, and resist- 
ing even the appeals of his parents, bore 
her shame alone. After all, even the fic- 
tion of Hawthorne is poor beside actual 
life; and every person of wide experience 
must know women who have retrieved 
their own lives as courageously as did Hes- 
ter, in the “Scarlet Letter.” 

Even the harsh judgments of society do 
not always condemn a woman to life-long 
disgrace for a single fault. If there is 
room for a woman, then, to efface almost 
the memory of her error by noble deeds, 
why not fora man? In this respect, as in 
many others, the world has grown more 
humane; and it is a comfort to think that 
on this point, at least, the religion men 
profess is better than their actions. It is 
said of a lady well-known to the readers of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL that when once in 
Washington, she was moved by a casual 
remark of a great man to make the follow- 
ing entry in her journal: “Sumner says 
that he has got beyond feeling interested 
in individuals. N. B. The Almighty has 
not got quite so far.” When it is claimed 
as the fixed opinion of the women of the 
United States that no one who has ever 
broken the seventh commandment shall 
ever be forgiven—no matter what great 
and good works may have been done after- 
wards—then I can only feel grateful that 
the founder of the Christian religion did 
not go quite so far. T. W. H. 





+o 
WOMEN NEEDED IN POLITICS, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I should like to express the very strong 
feeling of admiration with which I have 
watched the course of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL and of leading political women in the 
presidential campaign. I observe no other 
equally fine example of clear good sense, 
political judgment, and moral fidelity, 
whether among journalists or politicians. 
I am confirmed more than ever in that part 
of my formula for the relative position of 
women which declares them “superior in 
function.” Ihave not the smallest doubt 
that if the daily journals of Boston were 
womanned in fair proportion, as we!) as 
manned, the gain to principle, to morals, 
to sound politics, and to every interest of 
organized humanity, would be immense. 
I say this upon long and wide knowledge 
of both the journalism and the politics of 
the country, and upon still longer study of 
the woman question. . . . 

Cleveland’s crime is not, as is alleged, 
merely that of having lived with a widow 
as his wife without being married to her. 
The honest truth is that Cleveland seduced 
a respectable woman to be his mistress, 
and, when she had become a mother, left 
both her and his son to shame and suffer- 
ing of his making. The crime continues. 





The claims of woman, of temperance, of 
revenue and civil service reform, are not 
remote from, much less opposed by, the 
tendencies of Republicanism. Political 
sagacity and fidelity in women, as prohibi- 
tionists, as revenue and civil service refor- 
mers, will make them unhesitatingly carry 
their demands, and will throw the weight 
of their action and influence upon that side, 
as in the long run their side. A vast vot- 
ing constituency of millions does not 
change its moral level with the accidents 
of acampaign. Even if it makes a mis- 





take, or meets with a mishap, it none the 
less holds the higher ground. Especially 
is this so where sides have been taken 
through such periods of political history 
as welookbackupon. . . . If woman- 
hood, moral health, and social purity, jus- 
tice to all men, and decency and honor, are 
to be made political ideals, it can ouly be 
by forcing the fighting for the realization 
of these ideals. Epwarp C. TOWNE. 
Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 22, 1884. 


+> 


THE CAMPAIGN OF '84 AS AN EDUCATOR. 








Editors Woman's Journal; 

Perhaps there never has been a better 
opportunity than in the present sadly mix- 
ed political campaign, for women, un- 
trained as most of us are in polities, to be 
educated to think fairly and logically on 
public matters. 

Many good people feel that every 
thoughtful woman with an ideal standard 
of morality would find it a simple thing, 
could she cast a vote in the coming elec- 
tion, to decide without argument against 
any candidate whose private life has not 
been true to what must seem right to any 
intelligent man of this generation. But 
the more lofty the standard upheld by any 
conscientious woman, and the more earn- 
est her desire to act rightly and wisely in 
taking upon herself the great duty of ex- 
erting a positive influence in politics, the 
more surely will she find the problem one 
to be solved only by careful thought. One 
must not act on impulse or personal feel- 
ing when questions of public interest are 
to be decided. Because woman is in gen- 
eral unedueated in politics and unused to 
acting in the political world, it is difficult 
for her to be fair-minded when these in- 
volved subjects come up for decision, to 
which somewhat different rules must be 
applied from those which she may, nay 
ought, to use in private or social life. 

To act wisely upon any question, one 
must first know intimately the essential 
points to be considered, and discard all 
others. This, because of our more restrict- 
ed lines of work and thought, it is harder 
for the best women than for the best 
men to do. Hence it seems to me that 
even in this scandalous time g great chance 
is offered to women to learn to think upon 
politics. 

We must all have felt pained at the low 
ideas of many women in regard to honor 
in business affairs. Many a woman who 
would shrink from passing a street drunk- 
ard, or from entertaining at her own table a 
man of loose reputation, does not hesitate 
to accept a transfer of home and money 
into her own name, when her husband fore- 
sees the approach of disaster in his busi- 
ness. Would not the great majority of the 
women members of any large city church 
be more shocked and have a greater reali- 
zation that a dishonest act had been com- 
mitted should some rogue pilfer the church- 
plate than if the speaker of the House of 
Representatives should send instructions 
to one of the members how to ensure the 
passage of a bill in which he (the speaker) 
was to have a great financial interest? In 
general, is it not true that women, from 
lack of familiarity with public affairs, 
show a moral apathy in such directions 
quite inconsistent with their principles 
concerning private morality ? 

[am told that a great woman and one 
of wide influence has recently asked in an 
address if any respectable woman would 
wish to enter the White House, should a 
man of an impure private life preside there. 
And we all hear substantially this same 
question, entirely outside the great points 
at issue, usked daily by earnest women who 
fancy they speak in the cause of morality. 
But what upon earth have presidential re- 
ceptions to do with sound statesmanship 
and an upright administration? What harm 
would oeeur should one or all women so- 
cially condemn any, even the highest, offi- 
cial? Let women establish the highest 
standard of private virtue and exclude 
from their circle of friends all who are not 
worthy, judged by such a standard. In 
choosing her friend, lover, or husband, few 
women demand what they should were 
they nobly independent. 

In chosing a leader of the nation, must 
not public honor and virtue be the first 
requisite? Morality means not one virtue, 
but all virtues. Had we perfect men from 
whom to select officials, choice would be 
comparatively easy. But as things-are, 
the best person for that particular place or 
duty should be selected. And a recogni- 
tion of the qualifications which a great ex- 
ecutive officer must have will not lower 
but rather elevate one’s ideal, since to the 
qualities and traits of a perfect gentleman 








must be added certain powers far more im- 
portant. An ideal leader would have all 
virtues, public and private. Alas! we do 
not live in Utopia, but in America, where 
office-seekers are more abundant than hon- 
est public men. 

Some of the foregoing sentences may 
seem to imply a full belief in the shameful 
gossip concerning the private life of can- 
didates. Such implication is not meant, 
for such belief is not felt by the writer. 
My only idea is to protest against women’s 
allowing their religious and emotional na- 
tures to be so stirred by the sophistical ap- 
peals poured forth from press and pulpit, 
as to lose sight of the need of esteeming 
public honor an essential characteristic of 
public men. This lesson women must 
learn well before they can exert any puri- 
fying influence on the political atmosphere. 

Peabody, Mass. FANNY BERGEN. 





ee 
CO-EDUCATION IN CANADA, 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The wave of progress which has for the 
past decade been rising higher and higher 
in Europe and America, has been making 
its influence felt in Canada. In our ele- 
mentary schools from the very inception 
of the system, and in our secondary schools 
for twenty years past, boys and girls have 
been on an equal footing, and have, as a 
rule, been allowed to attend the classes to- 
gether. ‘The general practice has been to 
keep the sexes separate in collegiate edu- 
cation, though one college, which was 
founded by, and is still under the auspices 
of, the Baptist denomination, long ago fol- 
lowed the example of Oberlin and Antioch, 
and admitted the sexes not merely to the 
same lectures, but even to the same college 
residence. ‘The name of this pioneer of co- 
education in Canada is the ‘*Canadian In- 
stitute,” and it is located in Woodstock, 
Ontario. 

The struggle over the admission of wom- 
en to our University Colleges has been 
both keen and protracted, but it is now 
nearly at an end. Victoria College, a 
Methodist University, has for some time 
past accepted women as students, though 
not many have attended its classes. 
Queen's College, which is under Presby- 
teriun auspices, threw its doors open three 
or four years ago, and it has been fairly 
patronized by women in search of a uni- 
versity education. Both of these univer- 
sities are in Ontario, but their example was 
two years ago followed by Dalhousie Col- 
lege, in Nova Scotia. For the past six or 
seven years, women have been applying 
unsuccessfully for admission to ‘Toronto 
University College, which is a State institu- 
tion. Believing that they had a legal as well 
as a moral right to the privilege of attend- 
ing the lectures, they this year sent in their 
fees with an intimation that they would 
present themselves in the lecture-rooms at 
the opening of the session. ‘These tactics 
were completely successful. Not only was 
no obstruction offered, but the Minister of 
Education has provided a retiring-room 
and appointed a suitable woman to super- 
intend the place—a measure well calculat- 
ed to re-assure timid parents whose daugh- 
ters may be eager to take a course in the 
institution. So far, no provision has been 
made for the residence of female students, 
but they can easily find good private board- 
ing-houses, and they will no doubt attend 
in considerable numbers. 

Two or three Canadian Universities still 
hold out against the invaders, but even 
these show signs of capitulating. Trinity 
College in this city, an Anglican institu- 
tion high enough to suit Dr. Morgan Dix, 
of New York, allows women to come up 
to its examinations; I am not aware 
whether they have as yet made any appli- 
cations for leave to attend lectures. One 
of the most important of our higher edu- 
cational institutions is McGill College, 
Montreal. Women have not been as yet 
admitted to lectures, but the institution 
received a few weeks ago a gift of $50,000 
to be devoted to their benefit, and there is 
every likelihood that the money will be 
utilized for the improvement of the col- 
lege, and that the women will be admitted 
to it as regular students on the same foot- 
ing as men. 

Those who have been engaged in carry- 
ing on the contest on behalf of the women 
have good reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the outlook. But it is obvious 
that they would have had a much harder 
and longer struggle, but for the noble ex- 
amples set by Michigan and Cornell Uni- 
versities, which are our next door neigh- 
bors. Wa. Houston. 

Toronto, Oct. 18, 1884. 


———————————— a 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ELIZABETH PEABODY and her sister, 
Mrs. Horace Mann, will reside in Jamaica 
Plain in the future. 

Mrs. Lacra G. Frxen, of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, a young Danish woman who 
is an effective temperance lecturer, will 
devote herself to Colorado this winter. 

Miss ELLEN Pius. sister of Senator 
Plumb, is. and has been for fourteen years, 
a successful dealer in books, stationery, 
ete , at Emporia, Kansas. 

JOSEPHINE PAUSKA CULMORE is the 
editor and proprietor of the National Re- 
former, published at 65 Travis Street, 
Houston, Texas. 

Rev. LORENZA HAYNEs has been unani- 
mously invited to the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist Churches of Pigeon Cove and 
Rockport, Mass. 

Mrs. CLARA LYON PETERS is ably sec- 
onded in her suffrage work by her hus- 
band, who is Mayor of Watseka, IIl., and 
editor of the Watseka Times. 

Miss CARRIE WELTON, of Waterbury, 
Ct., who was recently frozen to death in 
descending Long’s Peak, leaves $200,000 as 
a legacy for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

Mrs. NoA, of the Studiv Building, has 
finished, this summer, a pastel drawing of 
the daughter of a well known resident of 
Philadelphia, which is considered one of 
her best works. 

Miss A. DE GRASSE STEVENS’s Ameri- 
can historical romance, entitled “Old Bos- 
ton,” which has been praised by many of 
the leading English newspapers and mag- 
azines, is to be published in this country 
at an early day. 

Miss KATE FIELD has a series of three 
lectures on Mormonism, which she will give 
this winter. Miss Field has made a care- 
ful study of her subject; this fact, added 
to its political importance at the present 
time, should ensure Miss Field a large audi- 
ence. 

Mrs. J. L. WILSON and Mrs. L. M. La- 
THAM publish the Jowa Transcript, at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. It announces that it is the 
only paper in Iowa owned, edited, and 
published by women. It is independent 
in politics, declares for statutory and con- 
stitutional prohibition, is especially de- 
voted tu the interests of women, and ad- 
vocates compulsory education. 

Mrs. BertHa H. ELLSwortn, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Kansas W. S. A., 
proposes, before she returns to Lincoln, to 
visit the eastern part of the State in the in- 
terest of the K. W. S. A., and to spend 
some timein Topeka. Mrs. E. is knownas 
a thorough, conscientious, and indefatiga- 
ble worker. 

VIOLET PAGET, who, under the name of 
Vernon Lee, is well known among English 
writers, was born near Boulogne, in 1856. 
Although her parents are English, she has 
passed most of her life in France, Germa- 
ny. and Italy, and writes the languages of 
those countries with perfect ease. 

Mrs. JULIA E. SMITH had a bad fall last 
Thursday, at her home in Parkville, Conn. 
She fell down a flight of stairs, and was 
rendered unconscious for a while. She is 
apparently better now, but at her greatly 
advanced age itis a serious matter. It is 
but two or three years since she fell and 
broke her arm. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe hasestablished 
her headquarters for the women’s depart- 
ment of the World’s Exposition at New 
Orleans, at No. 5 Park Street, Room 10, 
Boston. Mrs. Howe requests all connected 
with this work throughout the country to 
communicate with her at once, and also 
requests the press of the United States to 
give this notice the fullest publicity, as 
the time is very short. 

Mrs. FLorA Best HARRIS, eight years 
in the Japan Missions, and five of them at 
Tokio, in a recent address before Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, wore the Japanese 
costume, and, with the aid of many curious 
relics, explained the peculiar features of 
the life of the women, especially that of 
the young girls in Japan, showing in con- 
clusion the elevating effects of Christian 
teaching. 

Miss HATTIE A. PAUL, of the Memphis 
Scimitar, is a star in the Southern journal- 
istic firmament. Miss Paul was born in 
Hardeman county, ‘Tennessee, and received 
a first-class education at St. James Hall, 
Bolivar, the county seat of Hardeman, in 
which institution she graduated with high 
honors. The American Journalist predicts 
for her an enviable name in the field of 





journalism. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WISCONSIN. 


The following paper was read before 
the Wisconsin Equal Suffrage Convention, 
Sept. 9—11, at Richland Centre, by Mrs. 
Emma C. Bascom, of Madison, Wis. : 


Dear Friends and Fellow-Workers : 

The movement we are gathered to con- 
sider is one of most broad, profound and 
permanent significance, affecting all indi- 
vidual life, and so all social and political 
life. It is a movement for securing to 
woman the rights, privileges, and oppor- 
tunities that belong to her as a human be- 
ing under an enlightened Christian govy- 
ernment. It is a movement of such vital 
import to the growth of humanity that it 
ought to enlist the hearty co-operation of 
every intelligent well-wisher of the race. 
It touches humanity at more points and 
with more uplifting and beneficent power 
than all other reformatory movements 
combined, whether political or philan- 
thropic. It is the reform of reforms, 
and, in its far-reaching influence, helpful- 
ly ministers to every other good cause. 
This may seem an extravagant statement, 
but its extravagance disappears when we 
remember that this movement aims to give 
to half the human race that intelligence, 
self-respect, and open field of action which 
are the condition not less of true woman- 
hood than of manhood. Not till we have 
won ourselves and our own powers can we 
add much either to others or ourselves. 

Since the inauguration of this reform in 
1848 by a few greut-hearted and great- 
minded men and women, the blessings that 
have attended its steps are not paralleled 
in the history of any other reform. It is 
difficult for the present generation to real- 
ize the inferior condition and narrow op- 
portunities of women as a class, even in 
this land of boasted freedom, half a centu- 
ry ago; and equally difficult to conceive 
the scorn and ridicule, the abuse and mis- 
representation, the toils and sacrifices, that 
have been the price paid for the inheri- 
tance of the freedom and opportunity that 
fall so naturally to woman to-day. It is 
not easy to measure the depth and strength 
of the prejudice, reoted in all the darkness 
and vice of the past, that has met woman 
at every turn, and entered so fatally even 
into her own mind. Only now and then, 
here and there, do we hear some con- 
temptuous utterance which still betrays 
the dark, foul thought beneath it. 

In our republic, so proudly and elo- 
quently described in high-sounding phrase 
as a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people,—in this govern- 
ment, less than forty years ago, a married 
woman had no rights before the law. 
She was civilly dead. She owned neither 
her children nor her personal clothing. In 
many respects her condition could become, 
and, in fact, often did become, more de- 
grading, and more intolerable to body and 
soul, than is possible under any form of 
recognized slavery. 

An unmarried woman had only the most 
limited advantages for intellectual devel- 
opment. All higher institutions of learn- 
ing were closed to her. All high remun- 
erative employments. all avenues to 
wealth and honor and independence, were 
monopolized by man. If she chose to re- 
main single, rather than enter marriage 
under its degrading legal conditions and 
possible liabilities, she was stigmatized as 
a ‘“‘sour old maid.” If, in seeking self- 
support, she stepped aside from the few 
ill-paid industries assigned her sex, she 
was ridiculed as ‘tout of her sphere.” If 
she made any literary attempt, she was 
sneeringly styled a ‘‘blue-stocking.” 

In those days, Lucretia Mott was re- 
fused a seat as delegate to the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention; and later, Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown, delegate to the 
World’s Temperance Convention,—a cause 
even then as now most dependent on wom- 
an’s devoted service,—was expelled from 
the platform, amid utmost confusion and 

assion, simply because she was a woman. 

"hese were meetings to which the ** World” 
was called; but so low and dishonorable 
was the position of woman, that she was 
refused recognition as any part of the 
thinking, intelligent world. In that Tem- 
perance Convention a resolution to this ef- 
fect was presented and passed : 


Resolved, That we recognize woman as a help- 
er in the home, but not on the platform. 


How have the pressure and progress of 
this movement destroyed all such unwor- 
thy and pernicious sentiment! To-day, 
some of our most effective platform speak- 
ers are women, and enlightened thought 
everywhere proclaims that the woman who 
limits her purposes and her efforts to the 
narrow circle of home impairs her best 
efficiency in the home. Broader interests 
than those of family life must be sought 
and cherished in order to make that life 
truly rich and strong in spiritual and intel- 
lectual power. 

To-day, in a National Political Conven- 
tion, woman is welcomed as delegate, is 
recognized and honored as an equally in- 
terested and worthy participant, and is 
given an equal voice in the nomination of 
candidates. She is placed on committees, 
and her eloquent words are eagerly listen- 
ed to as she endorses the nomination for 
the chief office of the land of the man of 
pure life and high principles—John P. St. 
John. Inthe pride and honor of so sud- 
den a success, we should find new courage 
and fresh enthusiasm; and feel at once 
that this success is our success. In the 
truly prosperous and beneficent career of 
Frances Willard, womanhood has not so 
much gained advanced position as a new 
and grand illustration. Under such lead- 
ership we should easily find our standards 
and our candidates, and as women, should 
rally for the home, for purity and peace 
in the home, and so for purity and peace 
in the State. 

Only a generation ago, a Methodist class- 
leader and exhorter, esteemed a worthy 
man in the church, every few weeks gave 
his wife a beating with his horsewhip, ‘‘in 
order,” he said, ‘‘to keep her in subjection.” 
“This wife,” the narrative says, “with 
six or seven little children, spun and wove 


milked the cows, made butter and cheese, 
and did all the cooking, washing, making, 
and mending for the family. And why 
should she not be whipped by her pious 
husband! The laws made it his privilege, 
and the Bible, interpreted by man, made it 
his duty.” 

In our own State, since the trying pio- 
neer agitation of the movement by Mrs. 
Nichols and Mrs. Foster in °53, and of 
Lucy Stone in °55, the advancement in the 
position and opportunities of woman has 
been remarkable. In spite of blind, bitter 
opposition from press and pulpit, and 
still more surprising, from woman her- 
self, this progress has been achieved by 
the persistent efforts of a few, because 
God's eternal love and justice were with 
them; because a moral principle cannot 
be overthrown, but ever goes marching on 
with inexhaustible energy and increasing 
power; because the constitution of things 
as God has made them is forever asserting 
itself. If this work had not been of God 
it would long since have come to naught 
—have been overthrown by the derision 
and resistance which it has received from 
society, church, and State. 

In reviewing the history of this reform, 
every earnest, broad-hearted Christian is 
deeply pained by the record the church and 
so-called religious press have made for 
themselves as touching it. For irrational 
and un-Christian attitude towards it, the 
orthodox church bears off the ignoble palm. 
By its teachings and ordinances it has di- 
rectly opposed it, and always given its 
powerful infiuence to make and foster ad- 
verse public sentiment. Like the Bishops 
of the House of Lords, failing to recognize 
and support each movement in turn for 
the uplifting of humanity, the church has 
often betrayed its high and holy trust, 
and brought reproach upon Christianity. 
By looking too much at the past, and, like 
the Pharisees of old, selfishly clinging to 
the traditions of the fathers, it has some- 
times become the blind header of the 
blind. Having eyes it has not seen, hav- 
ing ears it has not heard, the coming of 
the Kingdom of Christ along these new 
lines of effort in which the progressive and 
righteous forces of the ages are sweeping 
forward. A few living. growing churches, 
heretical churches so-called, have felt 
these on-going forces, have been responsive 
to them, and have thus become a fresh 
power for righteousness in the world, a 
redemptive force among churches other- 
sa ready to be stranded on the shores of 
time. 

The primary object of all religion is to 
make character, and the churches must 
stand or fall according to their fruit in this 
respect; and unless they actually avail by 
their ministry in precept and example to 
lift humanity to higher levels of moral and 
spiritual life, they cannot stand, they do 
not represent the religion of Christ. 

God’s presence in this movement is seen 
by the beneficent, elevating influence it has 
aiready sent circling round the globe. It 
should be considered a joy and privilege 
to work in a cause that has so much to do 
with the coming of Christ’s kingdom—the 
kingdom of universal strength and love. 
Though rejected of the builders, the Lord 
Bishops and Doctors of Divinity, this prin- 
ciple of equality is founded on the Golden 
Rule of love, and is the very corner-stone 
of the temple of righteousness. It meansa 
larger, a fuller application of this rule, 
whose scope the Christian world as yet so 
feebly comprehends and still more feebly 
applies. It means no less than the appli- 
cation of this rule of love by government 
to all its citizens. It means open doors to 
all. It means equal opportunity for 
growth, discipline, responsibility, and 
power to all. ‘To enlarge the meaning and 
to extend the application of this Golden 
Rule is pre-eminently the duty of the 
Christian world ; is pre-eminently the work 
to be done in helping on the coming king- 
dom; is pre-eminently the expression of 
the heart of Christ. 

Much, very much, has been accomplish- 
ed. So much, that opponents profess to 
tremble for the direful results. Colleges 
and universities are no longer barred to 
woman with the exception of a few East- 
ern ones which still heroically stand true 
to their self-imposed task of guarding 
woman’s place in nature, and preventing 
her final plunge into ruin, and the total 
extinction of family and home life! 

To all callings, even the learned profes- 
sions, she has ut length won honorable en- 
trance. Comparatively few now are the 
laws that unjustly discriminate against her ; 
and yet woman is not satisfied. No, in- 
deed! These gains are only the outposts. 
The great citadel and stronghold of injus- 
tice remains standing. Until this is de- 
molished, other conquests are insecure, and 
can never yield their full legitimate results. 
But these past achievements may well 
inspire hope and give zeal to our efforts for 
the final triumph of the principle for which 
we battle, the vital principle of right, of 
justice, when woman shall stand the peer 
of man, joint-sovereign and joint-partaker 
with him of all the powers and all the du- 
ties that progressive Christian civilization 
has yet unfolded or may unfold. 

Woman’s political disfranchisement is 
an injustice so gross and extended that it 
mars and hinders the best development of 
character in both man and woman, and thus 
impairs the whole fabric of social and na- 
tional life. Political measures and public 
activities involve alike the highest and most 
precious interests of man and woman, and 
therefore each should have an equal voice 
in their control. Their wise management 
imperatively demands this co-operation, 
this additional movement of intelligence 
and virtue. The truth of this assertion is 
strikingly shown by the present demoral- 
ized condition of our political affairs,—the 
outcome of a government of the people, 
and for the people, made and administered 
by half the people,—by man alone. The 
two great parties of the nation have just 
proclaimed, with loud hurrahs and waving 
flags, their small regard for social purity, 
staunch integrity, political virtue, and pro- 
gressive statesmanship even in candidates 
chosen for the highest office of power and 
honor in our land. In their conventions, 





cloth for all the garments of the family ; 


party triumphs and party spoils outweigh- 





ed all considerations of the public good, 
thrust aside all broad principles and noble 
purposes. ‘These bodies of men, convened 
in the interest of national welfare, delib- 
erately disregarded the petition of 150,000 
women and more—beneficent women. peti- 
tioning for pure homes; but these same 
men, for party ends, gave careful con- 
sideration to wool-raising, even dignify- 
ing it as a national issue. The votes of 
a few wool-growers, in their eagerness for 
power, were esteemed of more value than 
the sacred rights of a nation of disfran- 
chised citizens! Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony, two of our well-known and high- 
ly honored leaders, have issued a political 
manifesto in favor of the Republican par- 
tv. Mrs. Livermore also advocates this 
party. [I am sorry to differ from these 
good women, but as this is especially the 
year of political independence, I make bold 
todo so. The claims of the Republican 
party to the ailegiance of women are very 
weak indeed ; many of the reasons brought 
forward for this allegiance seem to me 
reasons for withholding it. During the 
many years this party has been in power, 
with the repeated demands and petitions 
of suffragists before it, it has never made 
their cause a national issue in its platforms ; 
never given recognition to woman citizens 
in its conventions; never in any way pub- 
licly espoused and advocated their equal 
rights, and, as a party, it has done by in- 
direction the least possible for woman 
suffrage, and this only under great pres- 
sure. Its present platform embodies no 
sound principles and progressive purposes 
that appeal to woman’s enthusiasm and 
call for the weight of her moral influence. 
Its chosen leader, who in personal charac- 
ter finds relief only, if indeed he finds re- 
lief, in the impurity of his Democratic op- 
ponent,—is he worthy of woman’s noble 
advocacy ? 

How can woman afford to give her sup- 
port to a candidate whose public career has 
been such that pure, right-minded men of 
his own party from conscientious convic- 
tions are compelled to withdraw their ad- 
herence? Woman especially can not afford 
to overlook corruption in either public or 
private relations. She must demand moral 
worth and high purpose in her candidates ; 
otherwise the political purification hoped 
for from her enfranchisement will itself 
seem doubtful and will easily be denied. 
Neither Republican nor Democratic ticket 
ean have any claim to woman’s aid. On 
the contrary, they both deserve and should 
receive her reproof and repudfation. 

But there is a party with which she may 
heartily join hands, without dishonor to 
herself or disloyalty to her principles. It 
is the party that boldly endorses and ad- 
vocates her cause; it is a party of a clear 
moral purpose; it is a party whose nomi- 
nee bears un unblemished reputation. For 
the first time in the history of the country, 
a strong party has been formed, willing to 
distinctly proclaim asa part of its plat- 
form the principle of equal rights without 
reference to sex. Whatever opinion we 
may entertain as to the relative value of 
the two aims, prohibition and universal 
suffrage, we must feel that every reason- 
able claim of our cause has been met when 
the party of prohibition admits equal suf- 
frage side by side with its cardinal idea. 
There is no division, no rivalry between 
these two purposes. ‘I'o win the one is the 
shortest way to win the other. It is our 
strong conviction that woman should work 
for the growth of this party,—the Prohibi- 
tion party,—which is organically a woman 
suffrage party. We say to our co-workers, 
to women, Stand by this party with all 
your moral force and political influence, 
until its principles—our principles—shall 
win the day. These are vital principles, 
principles of love and justice—enlarged 
love and reformatory justice on which the 
nation’s continued prosperity must be 
founded. If it is urged upon any of us 
who have hitherto favored the Republican 
party, that by giving our influence to this 
new party, we are preparing the way for a 
Democratic victory, we reply that the dan- 
ger to arise from such victory is, it seems 
to us, greatly exaggerated. If a series of 
years is taken into consideration, we can 
not think this danger is greater than that 
which will arise from unrebuked self-seek- 
ing in the Republican party. This argu- 
ment is quite overworn. How long are we 
to condone offence after offence under the 
plea that some one else may do even worse! 
‘The hour has come when we have a right 
to cease weighing evil with evil, untrust- 
worthiness with untrustworthiness, aud 
seek directly and solely the true and the 
good. It cannot be wrong to do right. 
True, the Prohibition party is a new party, 
a small party, a derided party, a party that 
may not win the present, but as surely 
holds the future as there is a God. It is 
ever thus in the progress of fresh truth. 
There was a day of small things in the 
Republican party when it arose as a Free- 
soil party in behalf of freedom, and its 
followers were despised and hated as fan- 
atics. No anti-slavery votes were thrown 
away in those days of weakness. Far from 
it. They were the vital power that gave 
the party strength to grow and conquer. 
So is it to-day. The vote for principle this 
fall will be the truly valuable vote, the 
powerful vote; indeed, the only vote that 
will not be thrown away. 

This movement for woman's self-govern- 
ment appeals with special force for the 
hearty sympathy and earnest help of our 
young educated women. ‘Their hearts 
should outreach to this work with strong 
desire in grateful appreciation of the wide 
advantages its agitation and progress have 
already secured to them. ‘They are under 
obligation to their own intellectual powers, 
to their alma mater, to their State, to seek 
for enlarged means of influence, for en- 
larged responsibilities whereby they may 
not only enrich their own characters, but 
also may be able to promote those great 
public interests of the State and of the Na- 
tion which have to do so directly with the 
advance and welfare of humanity. Every 
benevolent and broadly cultivated mind 
must earnestly desire to take an active 
part in the great work of government, a 
work so worthy the united intelligence and 
virtue of all its best citizens. The present 





time is full of encouragement. Forerun- 
ners of approaching victory are abroad in 
the land. It is coming.—this right of wom- 
an to self-government,—as surely as the 
Kingdom of Heaven is coming, for it is 
very part and condition of that kingdom. 
Conservatism is satisfied with things as 
they are. If its spirit had hitherto ruled 
human affairs, we should still be barba- 
rous savages of the wild woods. Chris- 
tianity is a living force, a progressive 
force, marching on, step by step, to broad- 
er truths and more inclusive principles. 
Christianity is a revelation of God, a grow- 
ing revelation of His purposes of grace to- 
ward us. Its spirit inaugurated this re- 
form and presses it forward. No “‘remon- 
strants,” however ‘well-descended,” no 
“evangelicals,” however well-meaning, can 
resist its march. ‘To oppose it is to stulti- 
fy one’s own powers, to dwarf one’s own 
growth. It is more; it is to refuse to be 
blessed by the blessing that comes from 
helpful work; by the blessing that comes 
from co-vperation with the plans of God, 
and with the redemptive forces that He has 
instituted. “It is to fight against God.” 
Not only can no one afford to oppose this 
movement, but no one can afford to be in- 
different to it, unless willing to be left be- 
hind in the spiritual advancement of the 
race. The Camp of God is ever moving 
on. A fearful responsibility any woman 
assumes who selrishly strives to stay its 
movement or to separate herself from it, 
though perchance milk and honey may 
have fallen to-her lot, and her dim and 
worldly vision may not discern the still 
richer inheritance of the promised land. 
EmMA C. Bascom. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN POLITICS, 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

The JOURNAL has been so liberal during 
this campaign that I feel moved to say a 
few words on the situation. I am glad to 
see, by the report of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association, that women are in 
politics without waiting for the ballot. If 
they are in earnest, they can do a mighty 
work without it. Our past history shows 
this. Who believes that if the voice of 
every woman in this country had been si- 
lent, and the pen of every woman been idle, 
and the heart of every woman been as 
stone to the appeals of the slaves, the Re- 
publican party would ever have come into 
existence? For one, I do not. 

Then, if women formed one party with- 
out possessing the ballot, can they not, if 
need be, form another that shall give them 
the ballot? Neither of the so-called ‘two 
great parties” will ever do it. Did any po- 
litical party ever improve with age? Are 
we to see something new under the sun? 
The Republican party fulfilled its mission 
when the slaves were freed. Its fruiting 
time is past. I could as easily expect to 
pick good pumpkins from a Massachusetts 
pumpkin vine in January as to expect any 
great reform from either of the old parties. 

Must women form a new party, then? 1 
think not. There is a party, which is al- 
ready commanding respect from some who 
can appreciate only size, which has begged 
women to come into its primaries, and 
which has always welcomed the counsel of 
women in its deliberations. Nevertheless 
that party was not formed for a woman 
suffrage party. Its specific purpose is the 
emancipation of labor from the tyranny of 
capital. It has held out imploring hands 
to women, but alas! those who worked so 
well to free the black slave now turn a deaf 
ear to the wails of black and white labor- 
ers in bondage together. 

Perhaps I shall be answered: ‘These 
men have the ballot; let them help them- 
selves.”” O my friends, my friends! bear 
with me while I tell you that you have so 
long striven for the ideal ballot that you 
have neglected to see it as it is to-day. 
Workingmen are ignorant—so were the 
slaves—and the ballot in their hands has 
been turned against them to their own de- 
struction. Have vou any confidence in 
bluster over ‘“‘a free ballot and a fair 
count” in the South, while spotted ballots 
are put into the hands of factory operatives 
in the North, and they are made to under- 
stand that their food and fuel for the fol- 
lowing winter depend on their voting it? 

Have you ever seen hack-load after hack- 
load of voters brought to the polls from 
the same manufactory, and the same man 
come with each *‘load” to see that “it votes 
right’? Have you ever heard a woman— 
yes, God pity us, a woman!—say :—‘'We 
have to do it. Our success means high 
schools, and theirs means free-rum. If they 
use a thousand dollars to buy votes with, 
we will use three thousand; and I pay 
money every year for that purpose”? 

When I think of these things I am ap- 
palled and almost hopeless. Why do I 
write of them to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL? 
Because I know its readers are earnest, 
and, I believe, conscientious and humanity- 
loving people. And yet it seems to me 
that they have been helping to keep up a 
sham-fight between two parties; both of 
whom are pledged by their leaders to sup- 
port the money poser, which is so arro- 
gant as to believe itself enthroned in power 
so firmly as to defy all opposition. How 
long will we allow our attention to be 
drawn to evils across the continent, while 
men and women are being enslaved at our 
very doors? 





I find the following in John Swinton’s 
Paper: 


Employes’ Agreement with P. Lorillard & Co, 
I, the undersigned, in consideration of employ- 
ment being furnished to me, and the wages 
to be paid to me, by the firm of P. Loril- 
lard & Co., do hereby agree and coveaant to al- 
low the said firm, or its proper agent or agents 
for that perpece appointed, to make all reasona- 
ble search and examination of my person, cloths 
ing and other personal effects and property, at 
any time, without suit, let, hindrance or moles- 
tation, with a view to detect and ascertain wheth- 
er I have taken or secreted any of the goods, 
wares, tools, or other property of the said firm; 
and I do hereby request that such search and 
examination be made; any law, custom or enact- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And I do further, for the considerations above 
named, agree that all injury to life, limb, body 
or health, while in, upon or about the premises of 
said firm, or about the business of said firm, shall 

at my own risk, and I do covenant for myself, 
my heirs, executors and administrators, that / 
will not sue or prosecute said firm for damage, 
by reason of any such injury. And I hereby 
covenant that I will faithfully observe and keep 
the rules of said firm, for the governmeut of em- 
ployes, which said rules are hereby made part of 
this agreement. 

Witness my hand this——day of-——i88—. 

[To be signed by every employe, or by the 
parents or guardians of minors of both sexes.] 

‘To me, the above has a terrible signifi- 
cance. ‘There was a time in the history of 
this country when the statement that “A 
negro has no rights thata white man is 
bound to respect” did not move the ma- 
jority to fierce indignation: but all the 
same the system based on that injustice 
finally went to its doom. But the same 
spirit is yet abroad in our land, all the 
more dangerous because of its disguise. 

Abraham Lincoln warned us of this in 
his second inaugural address. He told us 
that a struggle between labor and capital 
was impending, and then added: 

‘Labor is prior to and independent of 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
and never could have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital. and deserves much the higher con- 
sideration.” 

Looking at the legislation of the past 
eighteen years,—which has had the higher 
consideration—labor or capital? Let the 
increase of millionaires and tramps be the 
answer, if time will not allow an examina- 
tion of the records written in Washington. 

Wendell Phillips, for whom the highest 
praise is faint and dim, did not stop with 
having seen slavery abolished in so far as 
it took the ‘‘chattel” form, but went on to 
work for better conditions for all toilers. 
Alas! that so many of those who worked 
with him at the first failed at the last to 
see, as he saw, the need of further work in 
the same direction. If he died the sooner 
because of his loneliness in the work, it is 
our loss more than his, and he being dead 
yet speaketh to us that we rouse ourselves 
before the storm that is impending bursts 
upon us. 

We know that if the rich 

“Kill the poor like bees 

To rob them of life’s honey,” 
they will sting; but he knew that they 
would not forever stop at that. He knew 
that unless something akin to justice were 
dealt; out to the labor of this country, it 
would at last rise up in desperation and de- 
mand it. So 


“His life was a ceaseless protest, 

And his voice was a prophet’s cry 
To be true to the true and faithful, 

Though the world were arrayed for the lie. 
From the hearing of those who hated 

A threatening voice has passed. 


Oh, the sadness of it! Would that he 
might have lived to see the women of this 
land let go their hold of the old parties, 
and help build one which all the way up 
recognizes women as the political equals 
of men. Then he need not have said—'* We 
had our loss and labor for our pains ;’” be- 
cause what the women undertake is certain 
to be done. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Southington, Ct. 
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LIFE AND PuBLiIc SERVICES OF GROVER CLEVE- 
LAND. By Pendleton King. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. Price 30 cents. 


A campaign life of Governor Cleveland. 
It includes a sketch of his pedigree, a syn- 
opsis of his early life, and a discussion of 
his conduct as Mayor and Governor, with 
copious quotations from his veto messages 
and other ofticial ujterances. It is written 
throughout in an entirely laudatory strain, 
after the manner of campaign lives; sets 
forth all Cleveland’s good acts, and ignores 
the less creditable side of his character. 

A. S. B. 


Krno’s Dictionary oF Boston. By Edwin M. 
Bacon. With an historical introduction by 
Geo. E. Ellis, D. D. Moses King, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Publisher. 1883. 


This book, received from Macullar, Park- 
er & Co., is a compact volume of 518 pages, 
and is a history as well as a dictionary. lt 
is alphabetically arranged and contains 4 
brief record of most of the important s0- 
cieties, schools, business places and firms, 
churches, hospitals, newspapers, clubs, 
ete. It will be found valuable as a refer- 
ence, but the type is too small for easy 
reading. 
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Keer Tus 1n Minp.—In the Diamond Dyes 
more coloring is given than in any known dyes, 
and they give faster and more brilliant colors- 
10c. at all druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co» 
Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, and 
book of directions for 2c. stamp. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. 


“I think it’s ridiculous! There's dear 
Mrs. Steiner, who's been a member of the 
chureh for over forty years. who's done 
more real benevolent work than any one 
man, who's even dared to speak in the 
prayer-meeting, and yet when they voted 
to-night whether or not Mr. Samson should 
be the new minister, she couldn't say : 
word, she was just a nobody.” 

‘You mistake, my dear,” said the con- 
servative mother of the wide-awake girl 
who had just spoken. ‘Mrs. Steiner, like 
the rest of us, expressed her opinion in the 
informal vote.” 

**What’s that?” replied the girl. ‘“Isaw 
her standing up in favor of settling him, 
but only a moment after, the chairman 
arose and said, ‘Now we'll proceed to the 
formal vote,’ and she and the rest of us 
were perfectly ignored. It's all a farce 
what we as women think, when it comes to 
any church government. Nowif we know 
enough to assent to that long metaphysical 
creed, I think we know enough to vote on 
business matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the church. I'm sure Mrs. Steiner man- 
aged the benevolent society when she was 
president with more foresight and skill 
than Mr. Templar has ever managed his 
business. Yet just because she is a woman 
she can’t vote and he can. What an idea! 
I'd give more for her opinion of the minis- 
ter, as to his fitness for the place, than for 
Mr. Templar’s, anyway.” And as she fin- 
ished, she ran out of the room, leaving her 
good-hearted mother in rather a dazed con- 
dition of mind as to what would become of 
a girl with such notions. 

And ever since I overheard the talk, I 
have wondered, too. How is such a bright 
young American woman, waking up, as 
she is, to the great practical questions of 
the hour, to be answered? Is she to be 
quietly ignored until her interest in the 
church becomes dulled, and she goes else- 
where. in perhaps a different atmosphere, 
to work out her convictions? Or is she to 
be listened to, and her honest ideas to re- 
ceive the attention they deserve? Surely 
the church has a work in this direction of 
expanding the human faculties, which she 
is too slow to take upon herself. And 
when I read recently in the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, that women make up seventy 
per cent of her membership, the need of 
this work becomes imperative. Indeed, 
such a work in the church, where women, 
as a rule, naturally tind themselves, would 
do much to develop that broad, individual 
thinking and independent action which a 
true democracy inculeates, and would lead, 
perhaps in the quickest way, to the desire 
for individual expression in the affairs of 
the State, which, it is urged, is now want- 
ing in the great majority of women. 

I love to think that no greater movement 
of the progress not only of the woman 
movement, but of true independency of 
church government, has ,been raised, than 
that which the dear old island of Nantucket 
unveiled this past summer for the notice 
of the whole world. It has been several 
years in building, but now, independent 
and alone, with the stumbling-blocks of 
prejudice and indifference forever removed, 
it stands as a beacon-light—a moral San- 
koty—for the admiration and guide of all. 
All honor to Miss Baker, who laid the 
foundation, and to the brave elderly dea- 
cons who gave to it its last final touches! 

When all the churches in our land meet 
more intelligently this great and vital 
question of the day.—the woman move- 
ment,—-they will, from the very nature of 
things, become more powerful instruments 
to hasten the advancement of the great 
central truths of a true democracy, towards 
which America aims. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
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ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 

We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 
Freedom for Women. By Wendell 

Phillips, . ° , ° . 35c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 

Ednah D. Cheney, ‘ P . L5e. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, — . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 85c. per hun. 

LATEST LEAFLETS. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 

Ballot, . . ° P ° . 10c. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 

George William Curtis. (Double 

leaflet), . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 10c. per hun. 
Eminent Opinions for Suffrage, _. 10c. per hun. 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, _. 10c. per hun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, . 90c. per hun. 

In no way ean converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 

These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 
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TrrepD, LANGuID, DULL, exactly expresses the 
condition of thousands of people at this season. 
The depressing effects of warm weather, and the 
weak condition of the body, can only be correct- 
ed by the use ofa reliable tonic and blood puri- 
fier like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Why suffer longer 
when a remedy is so close at hand ?. Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla now. It will give you untold wealth 
in health, strength and energy. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MAMIE’S LETTER. 





BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


Dear Clarabeil—I’m gving to write— 
But don’t you tell the boys— 

What happened yesterday. You see 
I'd tired of my toys 

And books and games and all of that, 
And wanted something new, 

And so was looking all about 
To see what I might do. 


Old Tige, our big Newfoundland dog, 
Was lying by the door 

A-watching me out of one eye, 
With nose close to the floor, 

And grandmamma was fast asleep, 
Sitting straight in her chair, 

With spectacles pushed way up top 
Her lovely snow- white hair. 

She’d been at work awhile before 
On her nightgown and cap, 

And they were now all folded up, 
A white heap in her lap. 

I thought—I’m sure I do not know 
What made me think of it— 

That I weuld put those clothes on Tige, 
And see how they would fit. 


I put the nightcap on bis head 
And tied it underneath. 
He knew ’twas fun, I know he did, 
He laughed with tongue and teeth; 
And the tip end of his bigdail 
Gave gleeful little thumps 
As it went dancing on the mat 
In jerky, frisky jumps. 


I slipped the nightgown down his back 
And buttoned it al! neat; 

I put his forelegs through the sleeves, 
With ruffles round his feet; 

And while I looped the long white skirt, 
Just like a polonaise, 

He lapped his long, red, lolling tongue 
Right up across my face, 

Oh, didn’t he look funny, though! 
I just laughed till I eried; 

Then suddenly in our own yard 
Another dog I spied 

A-making off with Tiger's bone. 
Tige saw him in a flash, 

And right out through the open door 
He made a frantic dash! 


Away down the long street he sped— 
He hardly touched the ground— 

I saw the nightcap bobbing up 
Atevery onward bound, 

I saw the folks all stop and Jook, 
And heard the small boys shout, 

And at the windows all along 
Were people looking out. 


I heard some quick, sharp, growly barks, 
And saw a whirling mass 

Of black and yellow dog mixed up 
With white cloth on the grass; 

And then for fear of dear old Tige 
I dared not look again; 

I thought he surely would be killed 
*Mong all those boys and men, 


Then what would mamma say at sight 
Of all this migchief done! 

I had another little ery 
That was not all for fun, 

But soon I heard along the walk 
Old Tiger's happy bound, 

And there he stood! He'd got his bone, 
And he was safe and sound. 


But oh, there never was a dog, 
I know, that looked so queer! 

Hle'd got the nightcap twisted round 
And hanging on one ear; 

And grandma’s gown, all dirt and dust, 
Was part of it a-trail, 

And part of it, quite banner-like, 
Was waving from his tail. 


Ile glanced down proudly on hs bone, 
- Then, turning back to me, 
Ile said, without the need of words, 
“I've got it back, you see!” 
He looked so droll, so brave, so good, 
Standing there on the rug, 
I put my two arms round his neck 
And gave him one good hug. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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FINDING A HEN’S NEST. 





“Dear, dear,” said Aunt Doreas, **I can’t 
to make some custards for supper. 
dy {” 
**Yes'm,” said Neddy. who was whittling 
an empty spool into atop out inthe porch. 
“Can't you try and tind Aunt Doreas 


some eggs, Neddy? Ill give you a cent 
apiece.” 

“Oh, yes*m!” cried Neddy. “Ill go 
right off this minute.” 

“Maybe you'd best look ‘round the 


stumps in the pasture, Neddy.” 

“Yes’m, Aunt Dorcas,” said Neddy. 

IIe looked around every stump in the 
pasture, and he looked all over the mows 


couldn't find a single nest. 
cause he didn’t know what else to do, he 
went out into the corn-field to where the 


straw stufling out of it. 

Then out in Neddy’s face and eyes flap- 
ped a cackling old white hen. And there, 
in a nest under one of the scarecrow’s 
arms, were eggs and eggs! 

‘Oh, my stars!” cried Neddy. 
more’n forty of ‘em! O Aunt Dorcas!” 

Aunt Doreas came running out with the 
basket; and, when she had counted the 
eggs, there were more than forty of them, 
—there were forty-one. 


hen, is it? Will you give me a cent apiece 
all the time, aunty?” 

“T guess [ll wait till I get these paid 
for,” said Aunt Dorcas.— Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in bis hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
. of the vegetable 
Sarsaparilla Sapien. and in 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take a few doses of Hoop’s + 








Combines the 


ETABLE PILLs. It is well in all cases 
biliousness to take these pills in connec 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 

An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, “It is the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


ta Use Hoop’s TooTruH-PowDeEr. 
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Health and Happiness. 


Siow @ D0 AS OTHERS 


«« HAVE DONE. 


Are your Kidneys disordered? 


“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
















find as much as an egg-shell; and I want | 
Ned- | 


in the big barn, and in the stable and the | 
oarriage-house and the pig-pen; but he | 
And then, be- | 


old last spring’s scarecrow was tumbled | 
down in one corner, and began pulling the | 


“There's | 


“Tf that’s a scare-crow, t’isn’t a seare- | 


were, after L had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 



















Are your nerves weak ? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c.,atter lL was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M, B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney Wort cured ine when mny water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes ? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remecy | have 
ever used. Gives aimost immediate relief.” — 
Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
after 1 prayed to die.” - agate 
Hienry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 

“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
e I had to roll out of bed.” 

Cc. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful coctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam'l Hodes, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” ; 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 














; 15 
Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy [ have ever used in my practice.” 
ae , Dr. ht. Kk. ¢ fark, Suuth Ilero, Vb. 





Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney Wort has done me mor od 
esther remedy L have over taken” 

Mrs. J. T. Galloway, 


than any 





Flat, Oregon, 


Are you tormented with Piles? # 

“Kidnoy-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommeaded it to me. 

Geo. L. llorst, Cashicr M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 

“Kidney-Wort cared, rs i ate i Bt given up te 
by physicians and J] had suffered thirty years, 

ere MM Elbridge M leolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me cf peculiar trer. jer of 
several years standins, Many friends vse ere praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle Lu Mvite, Vt. 4 
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1 and gain Health, Talce 
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FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
| FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


-_ OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
| 1a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
| 540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





Ago I had lost my hair, and was 
completel: Ae gee Poa used vari- 

ous so-called remedies, but none 
MONTHS did me any good until I used 
CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 
I now have a good head of hair about 8 inches long, 
thick, glossy, and of natural color.” 


“EIGHT 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


By Marre Hansen-Taytor and Horace E. Scup- 
DER. With three portraits of Mr. Taylor, and other 
illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo/ $400; half calf, 
$8 00. 

The career of Bayard Taylor is one of the most re 
markable in American history. A famous traveller 
and writer of books of travel, a successful novelist, a 
critic of unusual ability and discrimination, a poet 
whose great and varied achievements the world does 
not even yet justly agpeeesee, and a diplomatist—the 
story of bis life as told in these volumes is of singular 
interest. 


A WONDER BOOK for GIRLS and BOYS. 


By Natuanre, Hawtnorne. JHoliday Edition, 
With illustrations by F. 8. Cuvurncn. 1 vol. 4to, 
beautifully printed and bound, $2 00. 


SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 
By 8. E. Herrick, D. D. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 
Contents : Tauler and the Mystics; Wicklif; Joho 
Huss; Savonarola; Latimer; Cranmer; Melancthon; 
Knox; Calvin; Coligny; William Brewster; John 
Wesley. 
A scholarly yet popular book on the great religious 
reformers from the fourteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. Taking them in chronological order, Dr. 
Herrick describes the men, their characters, their 
opinions, and their work, in connection with the social 
and religious life of their times. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN, VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN, 


By Jonn Fiske, author of “Outlines of Cosmic Phil- 
osophy,” “Excursions of an Evolutionist,” ete. 
$1.00, 

This little volume treats a great theme in a noble and 
adequate manner. ‘The reverent spirit of the book, the 
wide range of illustration, the remarkable lucidity of 
thought and style, and the noble eloquence that 
characterizes it, give it peculiar value and interest. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW 


ENGLAND. 


Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, 
and Penobscot Tribes. By CuarLtes G. LELAND, 
author of “The Gypsies,” etc. With Illustrations 
from Designs scraped upon birch bark by an Indian. 
12mo, $2.00. 

Mr. Leland has succeeded in procuring directly from 
the Indians of Maine, and from other sources, a large 
number of exceedingly interesting legends common to 
the several branches of the Algonquin Tribes. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. 
By Horace E. ScuppeEr, author of. the previous 
Bodley Books. Fully illustrated, with an orna- 
mental cover. $150, 


This charming new Bodley book describes the 
travels of the Bodley family in Norway. Thence they 
go to Denmark and visit the haunts of Hans Christian 
Andersen, and then return to America. The delight- 
ful story is illustrated by many pictures, and is one of 
the freshest and most interesting of all the fascinating 
Bodley Books. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON, 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 3 volumes, 12mo. Sold 
only in sets. 4 50, 


TEXT AND VERSE. 


Selections from the Bible, and from the writings of 
Joun G. Wurtier, chosen by Gertrupe W. 
CARTLAND. In dainty binding. 1 vol. 18mo, 75 cents, 
The spirit of Mr. Whittier’s poetry renders this 

association altogether harmonious, and the little book 

furnishes a series of stimulating and consoling 
thoughts for every day of the year. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
postage pre-paid, on receipt of price by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


TALES OF THREE CITIES, 


$1 50. 





By Henry James. 12mo. 

The Three Cities are the three great metropol- 
ises of the world; and Mr. James’ stories about 
them have delighted, in serial form, many thou- 
sands of his admirers. In permanent shape they 
will be still more popular. 


HISTORY of the ANDOVER THEOLOG - 
ICAL SEMINARY. 


By Rev, Leonarp Woops. l vol. 8vo. $3 50. 


An exhaustive and accurate history of the 
foundation and progress of this great theological 
school,which is now, more than ever, conspicuous 
in the religious world. 


SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON. 


Edited by W. J. Rotre. Beautifully illustrated. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Including Sir Galahad, Locksley Hall, Ulysses, 
The Talking Oak, The Brook, Lady of Shalott, 
(none, Alraschid, Mort d’ Arthur, and other 
masterpieces, with fifty close-set pages of eluci- 
dating notes. 


HOMES AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


By E. C. GarpneR. Profusely illustrated. $2 50 


Originally issued in three volumes, these works 
have had great success as the best popular treat- 
ises on home building and furnishing. They have 
been long out of print and are now reissued in one 
volume in cheaper form, revised and corrected. 
Every one interested in the construction of a new 
home, or in the betterment of an old one, will 
find in the fully illustrated pages of this exhaus- 
tive work invaluable instructions and sugges- 
tions as to all departments of interior decoration, 
exterior finish, and varied forms of architecture- 


THE AMERICAN-ACTOR SERIES. 


Edited by LAuRENcE Hutton. Per set of three 
vols., 35 00. 
Among the actors whose memoirs are here de- 

scribed are Booth, Jefferson, Forrest, Fechter, 

Charlotte Cushman, and others; and among the 

writers of the biographies were William Winter, 

Lawrence Barrett, and Kate Field. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD 4 CoO., 





Mrs. 8. REMICK, Hyde Park, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLE 

OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS 8SUB- 
JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND, 
ie IN TUE EMPIRE. By Henry Rueeies, 


“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and ips, 
slashing right and left,with stout American prejudices, 
and has made withal a most entertaining book.”""—New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By MarRGery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making ‘The Grand Tour 
of the Continent.””. By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of be- 
fore, and is worth two ordinary books on European 
travel.”’— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 

By Mise ApeLine TrartTon, author of “His Inheri- 
tance,” “Katherine Earle,” etc. 16mo. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

“A sparkling account of a European trip by a wide- 
awake, intellixent, and irrepressible American Girl. 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight- 
ful."— Utica Observer. : 

BEATEN PATHS; 

OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
Etta W. THompson. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 

A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMI’BE OF MADEIRA. By Miss C. 
ALiceE Baker. Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 31 25. 

“Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tiou of en islands. She isan observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs."’— Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 
By J. M. Batiey, the Danbury News Man.” 12mo. 
$1 00; paper 50c. 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British Isles have never before been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how vay | previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.”—Rochesier Ex- 


press. 

OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GutLp editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“The utmost that any European tourist can hope to 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 
doing this.” — Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN FIELDS, 
Uniform with “Over the Ocean.” By the same au- 
thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“Tle has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
stvle that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ 18 well as an interesting com- 
panion.”"—J/alifax Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Vrreinta F. 
TOWNSEND, $150. A new story by this favorite 
author. 

BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career. 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, $100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. : 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 16mo, Illustrated. $1 00, 
Contains numberless suggestions for entertaining 
young people on the long winter evenings. 


BABYLAND, 1884. 


This standard favorite for the nursery has some 
special features, and the beautiful pictures are more 
and merrier than ever. Quarto, chromo, boards, 75 
ets. Cloth, $1 00, 


WIDE AWAKE. Vol. R. 


This volume, richer in art and literature than any 
preceding, includes among leading features, a com- 
plete serial story, “A Brave Girl,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Vhelps. ‘‘A Double Masquerade,” a fascin- 
ating story of Revolutionary Times in Boston, by Rev. 
Charles R. Talbot. ‘In No-Man’s Land,” a wonder- 
story, as full of delicious and fantastic fun as ‘Alice 
in Wonderland,” by E. 8. Brooks. ‘The Procession 
of the Zodiac,’’ month poems, with full-page pictures. 
Esop’s Fables Versified, each with six pages of 
decorative illustration, the art novelty of the year. 
E. E. Hale’s vivid and popular ‘“l'o-Day” articles—all 
these serials. Brilliant short stories by eminent au- 
thors. Various other features include fongs from 
Reinecke, Berman, Jungmann, Jadessohn, ete. Quar- 
to, 400 pp., illuminated board covers, $175. Extra 
cloth, gilt, $2 25. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


ie. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 
e receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
frst subscription. he change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
| - Pages first or second week after the money is re- 
ved. 


The next annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Chicago, the third week in Novem- 
ber. 


Se es 

State and iocal societies auxiliary to the 
American Woman Suffrage Assoviation 
should attend at once to the election of 
delegates to the annual meeting. As will 
be seen elsewhere, an excellent co opera- 
tive committee in Chicago has charge of 
the local arrangements, and there is every 
prospect of an unusually valuable meeting. 
Reports will show what has been done dur- 
ing the year. Various phases of the work 
will be discussed and also plans presented 
for the future. Let the delegates be chos- 
en, and the reports of work be made ready. 
—_oo — 

During the pleasant weather, the woman 
suffrage petitions should be in active cireu- 
lation. We hear good accounts of the 
readiness with which they are signed. 
This is due in a great measure to the per- 
sistent fidelity of those who have had 
charge of them these many years. ‘This 
wwissionary service is reporting itself, and 
must be compensation to those who have 
often been weary in the great work of 
winning people to a belief in the equal 
rights of women. ‘This gratifying change 
in the popular feeling will give courage, 
and we hope to add still longer lists of 
names of those who will this year ask for 
municipal suffrage for women. 
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For the second time since the change in 
the School Suffrage law reducing the poli 
tax of women to fifty cents, the tax-col- 
lector of the city of Boston has sent no- 
tices to women who have made application 
to be registered, notifying them that their 
bill for a poll tax of Two Dollars has been 
sent to him for collection. This is gross 
carelessness, or an imposition, and is a dis- 
couragement to the voting of women. 
Fifty cents is all that the law requires, and 
all that women are expected to pay. If 
any woman has paid more than fifty cents, 
she is requested to send her name and ad- 
dress to this office. 
senile inincnaililaia 

The full bench of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts has this week made a 
shamefully unjust decision in the will case 

‘of Ellen M. Swan, vs. ''homas F. Ham- 
mond, reversing the decision of Judge 
Brooks, of Middlesex County Probate 
Court, admitting to probate the will of Su- 
san E. Hammond, late of Natick. In this 
case, it appeared that Mrs. Hammond and 
her sister, the petitioner, on May 20, 1853, 
they both being unmarried and possessed 
of realand personal property, made mutual 
wills in each other’s favor. Oct. 3, 1861, 
Mrs. Hammond, the testatrix, married the 
appellant, and died in January, 1883, hav- 
ing had nochildren. ‘The appellant claim- 
ed that the marriage of his wife revoked 
her will made before that event. ‘The will 
has now been set aside, the Supreme Court 
deciding that the marriage of the testatrix 
revoked her former will. What would be 
said if a man’s will should be set aside for 
a similar cause? , 
— 

The Congregational Club in this city, at 
its September meeting, had its usual sup- 
per, and an address by Rev. Dr. Newman 
Hall, with discussion of divorce laws. It 
may be well enough for these gentlemen 
to discuss, but when they really desire to 
find the whole truth, and to aid in estab- 
lishing the harmony and health of the fam- 
ily, they should invite wise and good wom- 
en, like Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Hemenway, and 
Mrs. Cheney, to share their discussions, so 
that the woman’s view may have expres- 
sion. ‘his is eminently one of the ques- 
tions that call for both the masculine and 
feminine opinion. Any hope of healing 
the hurt of the family when only one side 
is heard, is out of the question. All at- 
tempts to do this are impertinent and ab- 
surd. 
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Str. Louis, Oct. 23.—The Woman’s Na- 
tional Christian Union, last night, elected 
the following-named officers: President, 
Miss Frances E. Willard; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Caroline B. Buell; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. Wood- 
bridge; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. L. M. 
Stevens; Treasurer, Miss Esther Pugh; 
with a vice-president for each State repre- 
sented. The superintendents of various 





tial election, further meetings will be post- 


jects. ‘The report of the treasurer showed 
the receipts for 1884 to be $7,886 and the 
expenses $6,851. , 


oo 








A woman suffrage convention will be 
held in Lexington, Ky., Nov. 5 and 6, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Mary B. Clay, 
of Whitehall, Ky., president of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. Mrs. 
Gougar and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of 
Indiana, and Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, of Illinois, are among the speakers. 

nulla 

Eight Buffalo clergymen, of different 
denominations, have published a letter 
over their own names, reasserting the 
charge of repeated and recent immoralities 
on the part of Governor Cleveland. 








e+ 
It is to be hoped that the women of 
America do not generally believe that no 
one who has ever broken the seventh com- 
mandment can under any circumstances 
be forgiven. Certainly the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL takes no such position. It has 
always maintained that youthful sins 
might be atoned for by repentance and 
relormation. But the present is hardly a 
case in point. Cleveland's sin was not an 
error of youth, and it 1s very doubtful, to 
say the least, whether it has been follow- 
ed by reformation. Suppose a woman 
had engaged in a criminal intrigue when 
she was thirty-seven years old, and had 
had an iliegitimate child; suppose that 
ten years later she had been nominated for 
the presidency on the ground of certain 
public services since rendered. Would the 
most merciful person support her candida- 
ey, especially withouta reasonable certain- 
ty that she had abandoned her vicious 
courses? And if it would be manifestly 
unbecoming to choose such «a woman for 
the highest honors of the nation, is it less 
unbecoming to choose such a man? 


”’ 
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Several private letters ask us to say 
something about dishonesty as well as un- 
chastity, and remind us that it takes more 
than one virtue to make up “moral char- 
acter.”” Undoubtedly itdoes, A dishonest 
mun is not fit to be president. But this is 
universally admitted, in principle. If the 
supporters of Governor Cleveland had gen- 
erally devoted themselves, like Dr. Clarke 
and ‘I’, W. H., to the effort to prove that he 
is not guilty, or is less guilty than has been 
alleged,—which is a legitimate line of de- 
fence,--the WOMAN’S JOURNAL would have 
had comparatively little to say about the 
matter. We should gladly have left the 
political papers to fight it out among them- 
selves. But when many of them declare 
that it is no matter how guilty Governor 
Cleveland is in that respect, and that his 
desirability as a President is not affected 
by such considerations, an energetic pro- 
test is called for. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
protests accordingly. 
[alitinieenimeiinn 

Chief Justice Greene, of Washington 
Territory, has just delivered the charge to 
another Grand Jury, composed of both 
men and women. As usual, he has taken 
the opportunity to bear strong testimony 
to the good service women are doing on 
juries. He said: 


Twelve terms of court, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have now held, in which women 
have served as grand and petit jurors, and 
it is certainly a fact beyond dispute that 
no other twelve terms so salutary for re- 
straint of crime have ever been held in this 
Territory. For fifteen years I have heen 
trying, as well as I knew how, to do what 
a Judge ought, but have never till the last 
six months felt underneath and around me, 
in that degree that every Judge has a right 
to feel it, the up-buoying might of the peo- 
plein the line of full and resolute enforce- 
ment of the law. It is exceedingly re- 
freshing. 
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The cause in Oregon is still moving on-’ 
ward. Mrs. H. A. Loughary, in the New 
Northwest, says:—‘‘Senator Dolph last 
night addressed the largest political meet- 
ing ever convened at this place. In his 
cool, candid manner, he opened his speech 
with a plea for woman’s enfranchisement. 
He said that wherever he went, there was 
a very large attendance of ladies who lis- 
tened with intense interest ; that woman is 
an essential part of the body politic; that 
American politics need her, and must have 
her vote as well as her influence. He 
closed this part of his speech by pledging 
all the aid in his power to bring about suf- 
frage for women as speedily as possible. 
His remarks fell like a bomb in the enemy’s 
camp, being wholly unexpected after the 
defeat last June.” 
——- -—_ -*#ee- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Campaign for 1884 be will continued by 
two series of meetings in Bristol and 
Plymouth Counties, as follows: 

MISS MATILDA HINDMAN. 


8. Abington.....Saturday, Oct. 25, at “ « 
8. Braintree...... Monday, Oct. 27, at “ " 
N. Hanson,......Tuesday, Oct. 28, at “ o 
S. Hanson.... Wednesday, Oct. 29, at “ * 


In view of the approach of the presiden- 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


The sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Sufirage Association will be held in 
Hershey Hall, Chicago, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 19 and 20, 1884, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon, November 19, at 
2.30 P. M., and holding tive consecutive sessions 
at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Each State and Territory is entitled to send 
delegates equal in number to its Congressional 
delegation. Credentials should be issued by 
auxiliary State societies, where such exist; other- 
wise by auxiliary local societies. Where full 
delegations are not present, any member of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association in attend- 
ance from a State may act as delegate. 

It is more than ever important that the friends 
of Woman Suffrage should agree upon some con- 
certed plan of action, so that next time our Chief 
Magistrate is chosen, the rights and interests of 
the women of the nation may be represented. In 
every State the Legislature should be asked to 
give women suffrage by statute in Presidential 
and Municipal elections. 

Let all auxiliary State societies appoint full 
delegations. See that your State is represented. 
If possible, come yourself. Private hospitality 
will be secured for delegates, as far as possible; 
also reduced railroad fares to and from the Con- 
vention; of these notice will be given hereafter 
in Tue Woman’s Jovkxal. Well-known spenk- 

ers have been invited tu aduress the Convention, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and ochers have agreed to Fe present. 

By order of the Executive Commutee, 

Mary B. Cray. President. 
Lucy Stone, Chair. Ex. Committee. 

Henry B. BrackweLt, Cor. See'y. 

MARGARET W. CaAMPHueLL, Mee. See’y. 

The following ladies of Chicago have kindly 
agreed to uct as a Committee of entertainment: 

Ile E. STARRETT, Chairman, Week/y Magazine. 

Mary LB. Wittarp, The Union Signal. 

EnizaBetu Boynton HARBERT, The Jater-Ovean, 

Ilelen K. Pieree, Wright’s Grove; Mra. W. O. Car- 
penter, 517W. Adama St.; Julia Holmes Smith, M.D, 
390 N. LaSalle St.; Mrv. H. W. Fuller, 470 N. State 
St.; Mie. George Harding, 2536 Indiana Ave.; Ada 
C. Sweet, Secretary, The Pension Office; Mrs. Judge 
Waite, Hyde Park; Mrs, E'izabeth Loomis, 2937 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago; and Rev. Florence Kollock, 


Englewood. 
oo 


NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE, 


The members of the new State Com- 
mittee of the Woman Suffrage Party, 
elected by the State Convention at Buffa- 
lo, Oct. 8 and 9, are requested to meet at 
103 West 48th Street. New York, for or- 
ganization. Thursday, Nov. 6, 1884, at 7.30 
P. M. CLEMENCE 5. Lozirr, M. D., 

Choirman O'd Committee, 


++~ 
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THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 





The first suffrage soviable of the season 
was held on Wednesday evening, in the 
Meionaon. We were fortunate in having, 
in addition to our usual helpers on such oe- 
casions, several friends unexpectedly pres- 
ent from other States,—Edward M. Davis 
and Miss Hindman, both of Pennsylvania, 
Miss Beecher. of Brooklyn, and Mrs. Luey 
Snow, of Rockland, Maine. ‘The tirst hour 
was devoted socially to the supper. ‘Then 
followed a song by Miss Wood, who kind- 
ly volunteered for the oceasion, and who, 
during the evening, sung several times, 
playing her own xeeompaniment, thus 
adding much to the interest. Rev. J. W. 
Hamilton was the first speaker. He gave 
an interesting account of the action of the 
Methodist Quadrennial Conference in re- 
fusing to livense or ordain women. Mrs. 
Stone had privately suggested in advance 
to the several speakers that they should 
not talk polities, meaning that candidates 
should not be brought forward for dissec- 
tion, when the occasion was social, and 
those present were guests. ‘The caution of 
Mrs. Stone was the oceasion of much mer- 
riment, as each speaker reveaied it in his 
or her own ease, and then forthwith pro- 
ceeded to hover around the forbidden topic. 
How could they help it?) Overhead was a 
great meeting of Independents, whose 
clapping, stamping, cheering, and ‘hoo- 
rays” thundered, while in the rear reom 
was a storm of appliuse from the overflow 
above. But it all worked for good, and in 
the calm quiet of our meeting was mani- 
fest the supremacy of principle, which 
does not need the accessories of noise or 
bluster. When we say that the speeches 
of the evening were made by Judge Robert 
C. Pitman, Edward M. Davis. Matilda 
Hindman, Mary F. Eastman. Miss Beecher, 
Edwin A. Start. Lewis Ford, H. B. Black- 
well, and Mrs. Amanda Lane Root, those 
who were not present will see that the even- 
ing was «a pleasant and useful one, The 
notice of the formation of the first non- 
partisan Suffrage League, just organized at 
New Bedford, was hailed as a move in the 
right direction, as was also the plan to hold 
meetings and make a general canvass of 
the State. L. 8. 
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CRIMINAL ASSAULTS ON WOMEN. 


We hear a good deal about State Gover- 
nors being very lenient in regard to crimi- 
nal assaults on women, using the pardon- 
ing power to relieve such criminals from 
their well-merited imprisonment. We cut 
from a Baltimore paper recently an item 
dated Buffalo, Sept. 29th, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance: ‘The trial of 








departments made reports on different sub- 


poned until the second week in November. 


Brother Frank, President of St. Joseph's 





College, for assaulting two little girls, and 
his conviction and sentence for a long term 
in State prison,are well remembered. Broth- 
er Frank’s case was investigated by Gov- 
ernor Cleveland aad a pardon followed. 
This cleared the priest before the law, but 
not before the Catholic Church—by which 
he was at once banished the country, his 
name changed, and only a few hours given 
him in which to take his departure.” 
Le 8 


eee 
WOMEN'S PROPERTY RIGHTS IN VERMONT. 


The Vermont Legislature is dealing with 
a bill to give increased property rights to 
married women. It was introduced by 
Senator Ide, and provides that a woman 
may contract and bind herself and her 
separate property with any person other 
than her husband, as if she were unmar- 
ried, and may sue and be sued on such con- 
tracts, either before or during coverture, 
without her husband being joined with her 
in the action; and no homestead shall be 
conveyed by a married man or woman un- 
less both join in such conveyance; and all 
personal property and rights of action ac- 
quired before or during coverture by a 
woman shall be held to her sole and separate 
use, and shall not be subject to the disposal 
of her husband; and no husband shall be 
liable for debts of his wife contracted be- 
fore marriage, unless before January, 1885. 

This bill has passed the Senate. A simi- 
lar bill was introduced by Senator Ide, 
two years ago, when it passed the Senate, 
but was lost in the House. It is similar to 
laws which have been adopted in nearly 
all the Northern States. Vermont hus- 
bands surely should not wish to be behind 
those of other States in generosity and jus- 
tive to the mothers of their children. Sen- 
ator Thompson supported the bill, as well 
as Senator Ide, L. 8. 

——--—-- -e@e- -— —— 


NO GIRLS ALLOWED. 


A friend to whom the WoMmAN’s Jour- 
NAL has often been indebted for iriterest- 
ing items sends the following description 
of hazing at Yale College, with the pithy 
marginal comment: “Delights of an ex- 
clusively male college.” It is an extract 
from an authentic letter lately sent by a 
Yale student to his father, and published 
in a daily paper: 


I thought when T came here that all the 
old customs of hazing had heen abolished, 
but Te avechanged my mind. Wednesday 
evening we had our rush; the rush takes 
place in a large open lot between the sopho- 
mores and freshinen. ‘The freshmen form 
four abreast and about thirty deep in one 
corner of the lot, the sophs form in the 
saine anner in the opposite corner; then 
ata given signal the two parties come to- 
gether like a whirlwind, each side trying 
to push the other back into their corner. | 
was one of the front four on our side. and 
] thought L should never get out alive. 
You can imagine how I felt when vou con- 
sider that I had about 125 men behind me, 
and the same number before me, all push- 
ing against each other with all their might. 
I believe [ am two inches taller and much 
thinner since the rush. The freshmen final- 
ly drove the sophs back into their corner, 
und even out into the street. There eighty- 
eight freshen formed a column and tried 
to march down the side-walk, and the 
sophs tried to get us off. I have never 
seen such rough-and-tumbling. T'wo sophs 
would grab a freshman, throw him around 
lively for a time, slam him down in the 
muddy street, and then turn their atten- 
tion to another. We had a hard fight 
for about two blocks, and when I got 
through [ looked more iike a bootblack 
than myself. L was thrown twice in the 
mud in all the crowd and knocked about as 
lively as I want to be. Hundreds of people 
collect to see this rush and seem to think it 
a great thing, but Lean’t say that I admired 
this sort of an initiation with all its bumps 
and bruises Since the rush the sophs 
have been very mad at the freshmen, and 
hazing has been going on lively. Thurs- 
day night, as we were all studying, we 
heard « knock at our door, and suppos- 
ing it to be some friend we opened it, 
when in walked a lot of sophs. Then we 
knew we wee in for it. They turned 
things upside down for awhile, made us 
sing standing on chairs, ete. They had 
tried to get at us before, but our landlady 
had kept them out That night all the 
family wad gone to attend a lecture. 
after they had put us throngh in our rooms, 
they marched all three of us to a saloon, 
where they had about forty men collected 
in two back rooms. Uere they put us up- 


nuke a speech. 
our coats and dance clogs, sing more songs, 
give tableaux, suck milk through straws, 


Well, | . . 
| was filled with people. 


| then you have the power. 








A GERMAN VIEW OF THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A letter just received from Germany 
gives the views of an intelligent, thought- 
ful young Berlin student on the Woman 
Question. As his standpoint is, probably 
that of other liberal Germans, it may be 
of interest. He writes: 


You quote the example of the liberation 
of the negroes. I should think the very 
difficulties which this step entailed, diffi- 
culties which are not yet overcome after 
nearly twenty vears, ought to show you 
that a gradual advance would be more ra- 
tional. Ican only repeat that as long as 
the women of Germany have not reached 
the point of independently laboring in any 
large numbers for their own emancipation, 
there is nothing to be done. ‘lo compel 
them to it would be madness. I cannot 
judge of American conditions. 

As to your standpoint of abstract jus- 
tice, which you consider of such weight, I 
consider it amounts to absolutely nothing. 
In nfy opinion, there is nothing of the sort 
in existence. ‘The notion of right is in it- 
self a very fragmentary one, which no one 
has yet been able to expound. ‘There is 
but one right belonging to the individual 
and that is the right to existence, which is 
asserted in the Darwinian battle for exist- 
ence. The rights of States and races only 
arise through a limitation of the rights of 
the individual, by placing a regard for the 
whole above the rights of the separate citi- 
zens. But even these latter only come into 
being through violence. For it is in virtue 
of the natural law of the battle for exist- 
ence, that the circle of society is rounded 
within the State by the different classes of 
inhabitants; and the strongest models the 
right [or the law; may it not sometimes 
give rise to a confusion of ideas among 
our German friends, that the word for 
“right” and “law” is the same?] in accord- 
ance with his interests. Thus every posi- 
tive right is only a process, a historical 
development, the resulc of all previous 
battles and social retormations. 

Therefore I call to you—Fight, agi- 
tate!” When the movement embraces all 
classes of women, it will be irresistible. 
Only then ean you talk of right, because 
An abstract 
justice, however, such as you postulate, is 
a phantom, which vanishes beneath our 
grasp.” 

Whether or not we fully subscribe to 
the above pugilistic view of the origin 
and progress of society, and however un- 
wiling we may be to relegate abstract jus- 
tice to the realm of phantoms, we must 
certainly admit that the advice which 
crowns our German friend’s reasoning is 
both practical and timely. ‘Fight, agi- 
tate!’ If we live up to this counsel, we 
may hope that ere many years are past, 
there will no longer be any ‘*Woman Ques- 
tion” to vex our souls. 

EvA CHANNING. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CAMPAIGN NOTES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Wednesday, Oct. 15, at 3 P. M., twenty 
people met in the vestry of the Unitarian 
Church in New Bedford to organize a New 
Bedford Woman Sutfrage League to co- 
operate with the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. Rev. Win. J. Potter 
was nominated chairman; Cora 8. Pond, 
secretary, pro tem. Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
and myse!f presented the object of the 
leagues which are to be formed in the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts during 
the coming year. First, the petitions are 
to be circulated; the woman suffrage sen- 
timent in the communities combined; the 
various phases of woman’s work dis- 
cussed. Second, every honest means will 
be used to send legislators to the State 
House who will support our bill. Rev. 
Wm. J. Potter, Mrs. Win. W. Crapo (wife 
of Hon. Wm. W. Crape), Angelina Rick- 
etson, Coydelia Brightman, and Mrs. Wins- 
low were appointed a committee of five to 
meet Friday afternoon to perfect the or- 
ganization. With the large number who 
united with the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association from that city during 
the recent convention, this Association 
will be able to give valuable assistance to 
the womun suffrage work. 

Early the next morning we reached 
Marion and called upon ministers and 
friends. In the evening the Town Hall 
Dr. Vose presid- 


| ed; Rev. J. L. Litch was upon the plat- 


form. Mrs. Bruce, one of the ablest wom- 


> | en of the place and a strong supporter of 
on a table, made us sing songs, and each | 


Then we had to take off | 
| be present. 


go through several acrobatic performan- | 


ces, and do lots of other things which they 
enjoyed very much, but we— 

After they had fooled with us until 12 
o’vlock they let us go, and we went. 

Then the poor freshmen get guyed in the 
streets, and can now go out at all after sup- 
per for fear of being hazed. and they ure 
not sate even in their rooms, as was dem- 
onstrated in our case, But our turn will 
come next year. when we can bulldoze 
without being bulldozed. 


Compare with this edifying state of 
things the pleasant ceremony of the recep- 
tion given to the Freshman girls at Ann 
Arbor, and similar enjoyable occasions at 
Boston University. Some of the colleges 
where girls are not allowed seem to stand 
badly in need of a *‘civilizing influence.” A 
few girl students of the right kind might 





supply it. A. 8. B. 








our work, was with the sick and unable to 
We had no time to form a 
club, but left the resolutions with Miss 
Waters, who will, I think, attend to the 
matter when a number of signatures are 
obtained. Marion has only a population 
of nine hundred, but there is a very fine 
co-educational academy there, with a large 
library and natural history building. This 
was endowed and is now carried on by a 
lady of wealth, who lives with Professor 
Howland and his wife at the Academy. 
Friday, at 7.30 A. M., we started for 
Wareham. Mrs. M. L. Turner took us to 
eall upon the leading people of the town. 
Rev. Chas. Watson, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church, presided at the meeting 
in the evening held in the vestry of his 
church. Rev. W. T. Davis, of the M. E 
Church, was unqualified in his support. 
Rev. Mr. Talbot, of the Episcopal Church, 
had never given the movement any practi- 
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— a = 
eal support, but he believed in the ulti- 
pate triumph of our cause. Here, also, 
gs at Marion, we left the paper for a Ware- 
pam Woman Suffrage League. 

Saturday morning Miss Shaw left me to 
go to Pittston, Penn., where she was to 
preach on Sunday at a Methodist Protes- 
tant Convention. 1 went on to Fairhaven. 
It was raining, but I made my ealls and 
was assisted in drawing up a list of officers 
for the Fairhaven Woman Suffrage League 
by two of the most prominent women of 
the place. Job C. Tripp presided at the 
evening meeting. Rev. J. M. Leighton, 
Miss Bradford, and Mrs. C. D. Hunt were 
upon the platform. In spite of the wind 
and rain during the early part of the even- 
ing, the chapel of the Unitarian Church 
was well filled. The people were very 
xind. They knew it was hard to do the 
work alone, so they made it as light as 
possible by giving me very cordial sup- 
port. 

This week we have added to the roli 
of membership of the Massachusetts Wom- 
an Suffrage Association sixty members, 
and have taken besides forty dollars and 
seventy-seven cents in collections. I be- 
jieve the majority of the people of Massa- 
chusetts are converted already. All they 
want is to be combined in sovieties for ac- 
tion. C. 8. P. 


a 


NOTES FROM THE LECTURE-FIELD. 


The woman suffrage meeting held at 
Onset Bay on the 15th inst., presided over 
by Mr. Ford, was well attended. As the 
residents are allavowed woman suffragists, 
it was not a fruitful field for converts; 
they, however, proved their faith by their 
works, 2 good number paying their mem- 
bership fee and becoming members of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

The meeting at South Carver the follow- 
ing evening was good. Rey. E. A. Hunt 
presided; he stated in his introductory 
address that there were some features of 
the work which he feared he could not en- 
dorse, but at the close of Miss Hindman’‘s 
address he said that his objection had been 
fully answered, and that he could recom- 
mend the doctrine to all lovers of truth. 
He hesitated not to give his name as a 
friend and vo-worker for the cause. Others 
gave their names also. 

At Middleboro’ Friday evening, Oct. 17, 
there were three speakers. Rev. Mr. 
Hyde, the pastor of the M. E. Church, pre- 
sided and made an earnest address in be- 
half of opening to women every avenue of 
power and usefulness. Miss Hindman show- 
ed the need of women as voters in order to 
correct great and growing moral evils. 
Mr. Blackwell showed by the history of 
aristocracies and despotisms that the wom- 
en of the ruling class had in all ages as- 
pired to, and often attained, political 
equality with men. There was a good 
feeling, and though the audience was 
small, in consequence of an Independent 
rally that evening, several friends came 
forward at the close of the meeting, and 
promised to do what they could. One 
lady, Mrs. M. F. Sherman, agreed to cir- 
culate five hundred leaflets where they 
would be read. 

Saturday evening, October 18, at Bridge- 
water,’ muny voters and others listened to 
the lecture on woman suffrage by Miss 
Hindman in the ‘Town Hall. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Holmes, P. M. Ex-Senator Crane, at the 
close of the meeting, asked some ques- 
tions, which were satisfactorily answered 
by the speaker. The senator has always 
voted on the right side, and fully endorsed 
equal rights forall. While it is said that 
there are some strong opponents in the 
town, there are many earnest friends, and 
lo doubt Bridgewater will be favorably 
heard from in the Legislature during the 
coming session. M. H. 

—— -*eo-— —_—— 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN VERMONT. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Leaving my home at 7 A. M., under the 
auspices of the N. E. Woman Suffrage As- 
Sociation, and delayed first by the track be- 
ing blockaded, and then by an accident to 
a2 engine, it was after 9 P. M. when I ar- 
tived at Windsor, on Saturday, Oct. 4, a 
“stranger in a strange land.” This quiet 
little town, shut in by the hills, had heard 
little of the woman suflrage question. 
One gentleman said, *‘Many people here 
have never seen a live suffragist ;” ‘so I felt 
like a curiosity. ‘Their minds were quite 
at ease when on Sunday they found I was 
{1 ordinary mortal. 

“Your work here,” said one of the cler- 
symen, ‘is pioneer work; it is an enter- 
ing wedge.” 

“It is novel for us to have a woman 
Speaker,” suid one sister. 

On Sunday I addressed the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School. ‘The pastors of the 
Congregational and Baptist Churches were 
Very cordial, although not suffragists; the 
*rmer presided at the meeting on Mon- 
day evening held in the Town Hall. A 
800dly audience were in attendance. The 
People here have rather forlorn ideas of 





woman. One man reproved his wife be- 
cause she ventured to say that a woman 
might be as good a Sunday school super- 
intendent as a man; he evidently didn’t 
allow her to think for herself. 

I wonder how a woman must feel whose 
husband considers her so much lower than 
the angel, himself! ‘The happiest homes I 
know are those where the big I seeks not 
to overshadow You, but the We is the 
ruling power. 

Oct. 7. A journey of sixty miles among 
the mountains, now resplendent in autumn 
tints, brought me to McIndoe’s. It wasa 
pleasant spot, made all the more charm- 
ing by the kindness and cordiality of Mr. 
and Mrs. Menteith. Our meeting was 
held in the Congregational Church. In 
addition to the lecture I also gave a Bible 
reading. An advocate of spiritualism 
was holding forth in the hall, and as the 
place is small, it could not in numbers do 
justice to both. But we had a fair audi- 
ence, very attentive, and apparently much 
interested. 

I shall never forget my delightful drive 
here. On either hand were the mountains, 
with bright tints. light and shadows which 
ouly the sun artist can produce. The ma- 
ples have donned their holiday attire, 
whose hues would entranve the soul of a 
painter. Would that { could transfer to 
eanvas these beautiful scenes, but the ar- 
tist’s talent is not mine, but on memory’s 
wali hang all these beauties, and my soul 
chants, **How wondrous are Thy works!" 

Oct. 8. A pleasant drive brought me 
to Barnet, a little village situated ma val- 
ley from which one’s eye is greeted by a 
wide stretch of maple-crowned hills. The 
evening being very dark and stormy, a 
small audience was the result. 

Oct. 9. I travelled about forty-five miles 
north to Coventry, another of these pretty 
Vermont villages nestled among the hills. 
Here I lectnred in the Methodist church to 
a goed audience. 

Oct. 10. I was booked for West Charles- 
town, but the “best laid schemes o° 
mice and men gang aft agley.” Arriving 
at Newport, I was informed that the Derby 
stage did not connect with that for West 
Charlestown, and that I could uot possibly 
reach my desired destination before 9 P. 
M., by which time the expected audience 
would be enjoying the rest of drexmland, 
so I sought the Memphremagog House. 

Oct. 11. Leame to Barton's Landing; 
lectured in the Methodist church Satur- 
day evening, the pastor presiding. Ad- 
dressed the Methodist Sunday School Sun- 
day noon, and lectured in the Congrega- 
tional church that evening. The cause 
here is very promising. Mrs. Chandler 
obtained one htndred names to petitions 
for municipal woman suffrage in one week ; 
names which would be an honor to any 
petition. One feature pleased me, viz.: the 
names of so many young men and their 
wives. It looks as though the rising gen- 
eration are building homes on the right 
basis, on a sense of fairness and equality. 
Mrs. Chandler is an earnest, dignitied 
woman, and is able to meet all oppos- 
ing arguments in a logical and womanly 
way. 

Oct. 13. This morning Mrs. Chandler 
and I drove to Glover, and were cordially 
welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Leonard. I 
lectured in the Universalist church; the 
pastor, Rey. Mr. Pierce, presided ; and the 
choir favored us with music. The Metho- 
dist minister and his wife were present, 
and are earnest friends; ‘Father Scott,” 
a venerable Methodist minister, now con- 
tined to his bed by illness, but always 
strong enough to help a good cause, sign- 
ed the petition for municipal suffrage say- 
ing: “Lam proud to put my name to that 
paper.” Mrs. Leonard has already ob- 
tained two hundred and eighty-six names, 
almost all in one week. 

To-morrow, 1 turn my face homeward, 
with many pleasant memories of Vermont. 

IpA M. BUXTON. 

Glover, Vt. Oct. 15, 1854. 


a ——— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Rev. JOHN MorGan, D. D. 

The death of Dr. John Morgan, at Ober- 
lin, will be felt as a bereavement far be- 
youd his family cirele. He had been con® 
nected with Oberlin during almost its en- 
tire existence. ‘The successive students 
for half acentury, particularly in the theo- 
logical department, have known this rare, 
good man, and they will mourn his death 
wherever they are. He was eighty two 
years of age. ‘The funeral occurred Octo- 
ber 1, inthe FirstChurch. All recitations 
were suspended on that day. Prof. Ellis, 
Prof. Wright, Prof. Monroe, Mr. Brand, 
and President Fairchild made remarks. 
Every one felt that a great wan had lived 
and died there. Sunday morning, Octo- 
ber 5, memorial services were held in the 
First Church; President Fairchild read a 
most interesting account of Prof. Morgan's 
life. Rev. Mark Hopkins was present, 
and made a few remarks after President 
Fairchild. Mr. Hopkins was a life-long 
friend of Prof. Morgan. L. 8. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


’ Chinese children are excluded from the 
public schools in California. So much the 
worse for California. 

Forgiveness is one thing. Popular cor- 
onation is quite another.—Rev. Dr. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn. 

At last Mr. Cable’s “Dr. Sevier” has 
come to its end in the Century, and is out 
also in book form. 

Mr. Samuel Eliot, son of President Eli- 
ot, has been appointed a proctor at Har- 
vard. 

The Maryland Baptist Union Associa- 
tion on the 21st inst. rejected two ladies of 
Rochville Church who appeared for ad- 
mission as delegates. 

Edward Everett Hale sent a letter to the 
annual meeting of the National W. C. T. 
U. at St. Louis, advising that a vote for 
St. John was half a vote for Cleveland. 

Mrs. Aiura Collins writes from Wis- 
consin that she does not know a single 
woman suffragist who is in favor of the 
election of Mr. Cleveland! 

A Walla Walla paper says that ‘Mrs. 
Judge Jacobs and Mrs, Amos Hurst are 
making Republican stump speeches in 
King County.” 

The young lady students at Wellesley 
College took a vote this week, which was 
unnounced at the dinner table as follows: 
Blaine, 487; Clevelaud, 68; St. John, 43. 


Hon. Donald A. Smith, of Canada, has 
given $50,000 to McGill University, Mon- 
treal. for the endowment of «a woman's 
college in connection with that institution, 


The managers of the Institute Fair have 
with the most commendable liberality ar- 
rauged for the free admission to the fair 
of the pupils of the primary schools of the 
city. 

Mrs. M. A. S. Janney, of Columbus, O., 
who is both a woman suffragist and a 
member of the Ohio W. C, 'T. U.. enters 
her protest against Mr. Cleveland both 
‘as a man of impure character, and as the 
liquor-dealer’s candidate.” 

Discovered among the ruins of the 
Zuni and Aztee cities are spindles and 
whorls remarkably like those employed 
by the Highlanders in Scotland. The po- 
sition of some would indicate an antiquity 
of at least two thousand years, 

After due consultation, the Executive 
Conunittee of the Kansas Equal Suffrage 
Association has concluded to postpone 
holding the regular State Convention until 
later in the season. It will be convened 
during the sitting of the Legislature, and 
in ‘Topeka. 

Mrs. C. fT. If. Nichols, now of Califor- 
nia, but for many years editor of the 
Windham County Democrat, in Brattle- 
boro’, Vermont, and also one of the earli- 
est woman's rights women, sends us her 
“earnest protest against the election of 
Mr. Cleveland.” 

The late Robert F. Walleut, long a Uni- 
tarian minister and afterward an assistant 
of Mr. Garrison on the Liberator, left a li- 
brary containing a number of books of 
classical, antiquarian, and general interest. 
About fifty volumes have been selected 
for sale by his daughters, who will be glad 
to dispose of them. ‘The books may be 
seen at 103 West Springtield Street. 


At the closing meeting of the united 
Women’s Christian ‘Temperance Unions 
held in Boston last week, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore was elected honorary president, 
and the occasion of her declination to fur- 
ther serve as active president, was made 
noticeable by the presentation of a clock 
to the retiring officer by members of the 
Unions. 

The Boston Women’s Department of the 
New Orleans Exposition invites contribu- 
tions of valuable articles, such as mechan- 
ical inventions, works of art, scientific 
specimens, books of photographs, sweet- 
meats, jellies, ete. As the expense of 
transportation will be large, thé depart- 
ment committee considers it very impor- 
tant that all contributions shall be select 
and of good quality. 

An outrage was committed on the night 
before election in Cincinnati, by the police 
force. One hundred and thirteen colored 
men were arrested and jammed into a dark 


cellar in the Hammond Street Station- 
IIouse. Learing something of this, the 


United States authorities made inquiry at 
the station house, but no one there knew 
anything about it. The night after the 
closing of the polls, these colored men 
were released, no charges being preferred 
against them, after being confined in the 
dismal hole for more than eighteen hours. 
Their release without any charges being 
preferred against them was a clear con- 
fession that they had not been guilty of 
any wrong. It was simply a trick to de- 
prive the colored men of their right to 
vote, an application of Mississippi Demo- 
cratic policy to free menin Ohio. There 
ought to be an investigation of this out- 
rage, and punishment for those engaged 
in it. 











CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


75 PIECES at ....--------sseeeee 


STANDARD 


300 PIECES at...-- eecceccceces 


VELVETS, 


eevceccovecs sorcesesceseesese Gl, 2S 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at.....----.----++ 


bideenany See YT" 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at------ tt eeeeeeees +-75c. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, all Wool, at-- 


se eeeececeeceeseseeseses soeeee 7 BC. 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $/.0C. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 





EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the beet of 
% the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. It is adapted for ladies 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 


2 the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-eupporters of 


PATENTED, 


all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supporied and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
ia so arranged that the bands of the outer skirte do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies on!y, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive. 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of drees 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 








PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist Mo. Ist, 1884.........60008- dniaiebei ptiiaiideneiean $8,281,060 44 
SABES oi cc crcccveseccesseccesrosés Seseeaeareesoooesesquesdoseseseseseeeee 6,374,197 56 
Surplus, Including Capital......... peeeesrebseeeereeeneeseneenenenseoses $1,906,862 88 


1 WOMEN 


INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . id oe 


BOSTON. 





LADIES! 


WHITTEWMORE’S BON-TON POLISH 
will not harden, crack and spoil your 
shoes, but positively SOFTENS and 
PRESERVES the leather, giving it a 
nice DURABLE lustre and a_ beautiful 
BLACK color. Try it and be convinced, 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


HENRY H. TUTTLE.& CO, 


Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car- 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Special 
arrangements made with stores. 

Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 

Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 





FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


Wedding Trovussenux and Infants’ Ward- 
robes made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices, 


Combination Garments a Specialty. 

These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar ty ourselves, We can warrant a good fitting 
aud at the some time comfortable garment. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Salesroom on the street floor. 











Ladies who appreciaiate Artistic Designs 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Mise C. Lewis at 535 Washington 8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 
New York and Boston Novelties, 

and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In counection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACH ERY, where ladies can have 
their last seasun’« gourds retinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson. 








A “Union convention” was held at 
Oysterville, W. 'T., on the 20th ult., to se- 
lect candidates for county officers. Among 
the delegates were these ladies—Mrs. 8. 
M. Clark, Mrs. S. B. Graham, Mrs. L. D. 
Williams—and a lady, Mrs. M. 8. Gris- 
wold, was selected for School Superin- 
tendent. 





UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 





wy In Woot and Merino, 
| with finished seam; 
' superior to all others 
j in the market; made 
| of the best material; 
| elastic-ribbed fabric, 
| and warranted to fit. 

Sample and price 
list sent free. 


MISS C. BATES, 
ms 129 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SILK PLUSH. 


A lot of Silk Plush, new colors, for Mantle 
Scarfs, Screens, Interior Decoration and 
Upholstering, at 


$2.50 per yard. 


COLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington St., 
Second stairs south of New Adams House. 


LADIES 


Can have thei~ Hats and Bonnets cleansed colored, 
and made into the latest Fail Styles, at 


STORER’S BLEACHERY, 


673 Washington Street, head of Beach Street, ora t 
Central Bleache 478 ngton Street 
near Temple Place. ” — » 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


BE BRAVE, 0 HEART! 


F. 8. B. 





BY L. 





Be brave, O Heart! the battle rages long, 
The sun cannot be seen because of smoke 
Which rises from the field; the deadly stroke 
Of cannon basa laid low the young, the strong, 
And pain and thirst their bitter woes prolong. 
O Heart, what penetrating groan then broke 
From some poor soul! methought a faint voice spoke, 
Then died, but one of all the grieving throng. 
Be brave, O Heart! thy courage keep, nor quail 
Ere victory bring to us a glad release, 
For Wrong shall yield, no longer to assail, 
The powerful Right shall bid its terrors cease, 
Shall rend the bloody battle’s smoky veil, 
And show to us the dawn of coming peace. 
———_ +e 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY MRS. MULOCH CRAIK. 








Gray heavens, gray earth, gray sea, gray sky, 
Yet rifted with strange gleams of gold; 

Downwards, all’s dark; but up on high 
Walk our white angels—dear of old. 


Strong faith in God and trust in man, 

In patience we possess our souls; 
Eastward, gray ghosts may linger wan, 

But, westward, back the shadow rolls, 
Life’s broken urns with mos are clad, 

And grass springs greenest over graves; 
The shipwrecked sailor reckons glad, 

Not what he lost, but what he saves. 
Our sun has set, but in his ray 

The hill-tops shine like saints new born; 
His after-glow of night makes day, 

And when we wake it will be morn. 
—~oo-——_—___—_— 


IN AMONG THE WHEAT. 








BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 


In among the wheat, in among the wheat, 
She and I wandered one eve in the sun; 
Blue-dim in the gold the pathway did run 
Through cornfield and farm ; 
Splendors streamed up from the earth at our feet, 
Wind-shaken flames of amber-stemmed wheat, 
Splendors streamed down from the west golden- 
warm, 
Earth and sky met in one deep tender glow; 
With them it was evening, rich and complete ; 
With us ‘twas chill dawn, as we wandered on slow 
In among the wheat. 


In among the wheat, in among the wheat, 
The path was so narrow that ran through the dew, 
No room as we went was there ever for two, 
So I led the way; 
Whispers i’ the wheat, and whispers |’ the heart, 
As silently loving we walked on apart; 
“Loves she me? hates she me? will she say nay? 
Hush my heart! hush my heart! hush though thou 
break.” 
The corn-daisics winked golden-eyed at our feet, 
“Fool that he is, not to trust us and speak, 
In among the wheat!” 


In among the wheat, in among the wheat, 
Hearing her, feeling her garments’ soft play, 
I walked on by heart, not by sight, all the way, 
For withther was my sense; 
Till we reached where a stile makes a flowery bay, 
*T wixt two golden tides that soft up to it sway— 
Coming up through the wheat, then I watched her 
from thence, 
Slipping her low golden cloud like a star, 
And flushing, all rosy, right up to my feet, 
Then waiting my help to climb the stile’s bar, 
In among the wheat. 


In among}the wheat, in among the wheat, 

Up in my arms I took her, and laid 

The whole of my life on her lips’ budded red, 

In one exquisite kiss, 
Deep golden laughter took hold of the wheat, 
That rippled and rippled, and broke at our feet; 

The corn-datsies stared, wide-eyed, at our bliss, 
And high up by himself in the roseate glow 
The lark wild for Joy sang sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Of ineffable things going on down below 

In among the wheat. 


In among the wheat, in among the wheat; 
Gone was the stile, left behind, and passed by, 
But the kiss still remained, as my love and I 
Went soft on our way. 
Golden was the west, and golden the corn, 
And golden, O golden our love’s opening morn, 
Where our two hearts in shining made but one day; 
And though narrow the path that ran through the dew, 
So close now we walked, so close and so sweet, 
That somehow we found room enough for us two 
In among the wheat. 


+o 
THE HOME O0-OPERATIVE SOOIETY. 


BY HESTER STUART. 





“I'm sick of it,” said Kate, dashing a 
handful of hair-pins upon the table, and 
letting a big brown braid go tumbling 
down her back. 

“So am I,” said Beth. 

“So ab I! said Nannie, who was suffer- 
ing with a dreadful cold. 

‘What is it, girls?” said I, turning my 
book face down in my lap. 

‘It’s the suppers.” said Beth. 

“It’s the everlasting gossip,” said Kate. 

“It’s so differed from hobe,” said Nan- 
nie, to whom boarding-house life was a 
new experience. 

‘*Tt’s all three, and much more,” was 
what I wanted to say, but being the oldest 
of the four, it seemed my duty to make the 
best of things: so I said, quite cheerfully, 
“T didn’t see anything unusual about the 
supper to-night.” 

‘“That’s the trouble,” groaned Beth. “It 
was altogether too usual. I am so tired 
of bread and butter and apple sauce and 
dry cake that I feel like gnashing my teeth 
at the sight of them. I should like a slice 
of toast ora bowi of bread and milk oc- 
easionally, without being made to feel that 
I had disarranged the whole internal econ- 
omy of the house.” 

‘Phe suppers are bad enough,” said 
Kate, ‘but they are nothing to the gossip. 
I’m tired of hearing it whispered round 


to move out of the city. 


rel in their room Jast night,’ or that ‘Miss 
Robinson has worn three new dresses this 
month,’ or that ‘Mr. Jewett came in ever 
so late the other night, and it sounded as 
though he fell upstairs.’ Bah!” and Kate 
looked as scornful as a round face witha 
dimple in it would allow. 

“I could stad everythig else,” said 
Nannie, “if it was odly hobe-like. Oh! if 
I could odly sit dowd ina clead kitched, 
with by feet in the stove oved, ad see a 
braided matin frod of the stove with a dice 
cat od it, I should be perfegly habby.” 

We all laughed at this idea of bliss, but 
after the laugh there was a sudden silence, 
for each one of us recalled such a kitchen, 
and the Presence that had made it home- 
like. 

We were not sisters, or even kin to each 
other, but meeting as strangers in a city 
boarding-house, a strong friendship had 
grown up between us, starting, I think, in 
the fact that we were each orphaned and 
had our living to earn, and strengthened 
by many congenial tastes. We were do- 
ing our daily duties in rather a brave, 
cheerful way, usually with few complaints, 
but to-night we were under a cloud. Out- 
side, a November rain was lashing the 
windows, and inside, the stove smoked. 

It was pay-day at the manufactory where 
Kate was book-keeper, and that was al- 
ways a hard day for her; Beth had wor- 
ried two of her dullest pupils through their 
music lesson; and I had had a time in 


Between that time and our departure we 
bade fair to lose our reputation of being the 
quietest boarders in the house, for every 
night there was talking und laughing in 
one room or the other, while we stitched 
and hemmed and figured—this last the 
hardest of all. 

Kate, with a confidence born of much 
handling of money, made outa list in a 
twinkling, which list was perfectly satis- 
factory to all of us—until we inquired 
prices. One thing we were agreed upon, 
and that was, rigid economy, so we cheap- 
ened this and left out that, until it looked 
quite reasonable. 

Well, the first day of December found 
us in *‘our own hired house,” and as Beth 
turned the key in the hall door, we felt 
that we had burned our ships behind us. 

The outgoing tenants seemed to regard 
our experiment in the light of a huge joke, 
which they were willing to help along, so 
they gave us a number of housekeeping 
things. among others a braided mat, and a 
half-dozen plants ell in blossom, and sold 
us their range at a very low price. Those 
familiar with the peculiar attributes of 
stoves and stove-pipes will understand the 
relief it was to have a reliable range in 
running order. Besides this, we had a 
couple of bedsteads with the furnishings, 
a few dishes, our trunks, and a half-dozen 
packing boxes of different sizes. 

The next fortnight was a busy one. 
We rose early and went to bed late. and 





school that afternoon with a wretch of a 
boy, and was at my wits’ end what to do 
with him on the morrow; and Nannie was 
more then half sick—so we sat there quite 
still for a while. Finally Beth spoke: ‘I 
suppose we might make these rooms look 
a little pleasanter. We each have a few 
pictures and knicknacks.” 

‘*Do you suppose I would hang my few 
pictures against this awful paper?” said 
Kate. ‘Besides, what would be the use? 
Just as we got everything nicely fixed, 
some man would want the room, and we 
should be invited to go up higher. I’ve 
boarded in this house two years, and in 
that time I’ve advanced from the first floor 
back to the third floor front, and two inoves 
more will take me out on the roof.” 

“We bight go subwhere else,” said Nan- 


nie. 
“Oh! you poor little innocent!” laugh- 


ed Beth. ‘You'd ‘change the place and 
keep the pain.’ ‘They're all about alike.” 

At this, Nanny lifted such a woe-begone 
face that I felt something must be done. 

‘Girls!’ said I, in my most impressive 
school-room manner. 

But here there was an interruption, for 
Nannie left the rocking-chair and rushed 
toward the bed. 

“Oh, Nannie!” cried Kate, ‘don't muss 
the bed; it’s hard enough anyway.” But 
she spoke too Jate, for under the combined 
influence of homesickness and influenza, 
Nannie had flung herself on the bed ina 
forlorn little heap, and was lifting up her 
voice in a hoarse cry. 

This was simply dreadful. 

Beth and I purred over and cuddled her, 
and Kate slipped down-stairs and coaxed 
the cross kitchen girl into making a bowl 
of sage tea, and by the time she was back 
with it the invalid was somewhat comfort- 


ed 
When quiet was restored I spoke again. 


“Girls! let’s go to housekeeping.” Nan- 
nie stopped the bowl haif-way to her lips, 
Beth sat upright on the trunk, and Kate 
dropped the stick of wood in her hand back 
into the box. 

‘‘Where’s the furniture coming from?” 
said she. 

‘““Who'll pay the bills?” said Nannie. 
“Who'll do the work?” said Beth, who 
was born south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
‘We'll all do it,” said I, answering the 
last question first; ‘and as for the furnish- 
ing, that needn’t cost so very much; and 
about the bills—Kate, how much do we all 
pay a week?” 

‘*Four times five is twenty, and two dol- 
lars for washing, makes twenty-two,” said 
Kate, with book-keeper promptness. 

“Why,” said Beth, beginning to be eager, 
‘lots of families live on less than that, and 
pay for everything out of it—clothes and 
doctors’ bills and everything.” 

Well, we talked till midnight, and the 
more we talked, the more feasible the 
scheme seemed, and it was decided that we 
should commence tenement-hunting the 
very next morning; and after Beth and I 
had gone to our own room, Kate came 
hurrying across to say that she had some 
spoons and forks which had been her moth- 
er’s, and that Nannie said she knew how to 
make lovely wafiles. 

We expected a tedious time finding a 
rent within our means; but it is astonish- 
ing how fortune helps those who try to 
help themselves. That very week a nice 
little scholar of Nannie’s stopped after 
school to say that her parents were going 
We knew where 
she lived—a pleasant house in a respecta- 
ble locality; so after supper Kate and I 
hunted up the landlord, the next day we 
went ina body to inspect the place, and 








that ‘Mr. Johnson and his wife had a quar- 


the bargain was concluded. 


lived in pienic fashion, while we painted, 
and pounded, and pianned. We were ina 
state of mind where we wished for no ad- 
vice, much less help, from anybody out- 
side; but after jamming considerable plas- 
ter from the walls, and skin from our 
knuckles, we decided that there were times 
when « man could be made useful, and at 
Nannie’s suggestion a certain young archi- 
tect from the boarding-house was taken 
into our confidence, and did valiant ser- 
vice in putting up shelves and hooks. 

One Friday night, with the last screw in 
the kitchen clock shelf, the work was 
done, and I doubt if many brides, going 
into houses luxuriously appointed with- 
out care of theirs, feel half the satisfaction 
that we did in looking round on the results 
of our ingenuity and hard work. And it 
was aright cozy little place. There was 
a good-sized sitting-room with two sleep- 
ing-rooms opening from it, a kitehen ad- 
joining, a store-room, closets, etc.. and as 
the house was on a corner, we had the sun 
most of the day. 

Kate and Nannie painted the floor of 
their room soft gray, and covered their 
dressing-table and wash-stand with blue 
and drab chintz. The one window was 
draped with full curtains of unbleached 
cotton, trimmed and looped back with 
bands of the chintz, and a low cushioned 
chair and ottoman were covered with the 
same blue and drab covering. 

A low painted bedstead and chest of 
drawers completed their furniture, and 
strips of blue and gray carpeting before 
the larger pieces took away any suspicion 
of bareness. 

The room Beth and I shared was pre- 
cisely similar, except that our room was 
painted a bright warm brown, and our 
cretonne covers and bits of carpet were 
scarlet and white. But it was on our com- 
mon sitting-room that we lavished our 
greatest skill. The three windows were 
curtained with full draperies of cheese 
cloth, over cream-colored shades, a big 
crimson bow at the top of each window 
where the draperies parted. Nannie, who 
was not in the least mwsthetic, pleaded to 
have the whole floor covered, but as this 
meant twenty-five yards of carpeting, she 
was voted down on the score of economy 
as well as of art. A wide margin was 
stained a most delightful dead-leaf brown, 
and nine ‘yards of crimson and wood-col- 
ored carpet made a square large enough to 
come well out around the centre table. 
And the table—we saw it one day in front 
of an auction-room. The top looked as 
though opjfosing forees had fought across 
it, but the standard was good and solid; 
so home it went, and when it was covered 
with Beth’s old gray shawl dyed crimson, 
and the student-lamp set over the darn in 
the middle, the effect was all that could 
be desired. 

Then we had Beth's piano and the plants, 
and nobody knows until she tries it how far 
a piano and plants go toward furnishing a 
room. We had a comfortable lounge, 
bought ‘tin the cloth,” and covered by our 
own hands, a big Shaker rocking-chair, 
and two or three smaller rockers and 
samp-chairs. The wall-paper was sub- 
dued, and our few pictures and brackets 
made quite a show, and when we had scat- 
tered our books and trinkets about the 
room, it was a decided success. 

“There, Nannie,” said Kate, when we 
reached the cozy kitchen on our tour of in- 
spection, ‘“‘tyou can tuck your little feet 
right into the oven, and feast your eyes on 
the braided mat, and if the cat was only 
here, you would have reached the climax 
of earthly happiness.” 

The architect looked inquiringly, and 





Nannie’s ideal of bliss was explained to 
him. He made no comments, but looked 
at her with a peculiar expression in his 
handsome eyes, and I felt that the stabili- 
ty of the society was threatened. 

The next night, as we were sitting down 
cozily to our tea and toast, and baked ap- 
ples and milk, there was a ring at the 
door, and Kate, answering it, came back 
with a basket. 

**It’s directed to you, Nannie,” she said, 
holding it to the light. So Nannie opened 
it, when out stepped a plump, self-satis- 
fied Maltese kitten, and attached to one 
fore-paw was a card which said, ‘The 
Climax.” Beth turned the card over, and 
read the young architect’s name. 

*Oh, Nannie !?’ she said, turning on her 
reproachfully, **I hope you are not going 
to spoil everything.” But Nannie was 
busy filling a saucer for the new-comer, 
and made no answer. 

I may as well say here that, soon after, 
the young man came to me ia a very 
straightforward way, made known his in- 
tentions in regard to Nannie, and asked 
permission to visither. That night, while 
she was gone on an errand, I laid the ques- 
tion before the other girls. . 

“T move,” said Kate, who was rather 
given to sounding phrases—‘‘I move that 
he be granted leave to withdraw.” 

“Oh, let him come!” said Beth, with 
true Southern obliviousness of conse- 
quences. 

Well, he came, and came again, and the 
little romance unfolded in a kindlier at- 
mosphere than that of a bearding-house 
parlor, and after a while I think we all 
rather enjoyed him, as he was a high- 
minded, intelligent young fellow, who 
conducted his wooing with very little non- 
sense. Some evenings he would come in 
with his drawing-board under his arm, and 
establishing himself at our kitchen-table, 
putin his marvellously fine lines and fig- 
ures, with Nannie sitting beside him with 
her sewing, making quite a Darby-and- 
Joan picture. Kate sometimes shook her 
fist at him from the covert of the sitting- 
room, but she usually ended with *‘Bless 
the children!” 

But to turn from love to figures. 
much did it cost? 

Now I do not expect to be believed when 
I say that our entire furnishing, from the 
small mirrors in our bedrooms to the big 
iron spoon in the pantry, cost exactiy 
$128 63 ; nevertheless, that was the exact to- 
tal. Itmay seem more credible when it is 
understood that our dressing-tables, wash- 
stands, and ottomans were packing-boxes, 
and that the inviting cushioned chairs were 
originally barrels. Of course our bed- 
steads were not furnished with hair mat- 
tresses and rose blankets, but we had warm 
coverings, and clean straw-filled ticks, 
which were simply luxurious after board- 
ing-house mattresses. 

Our table was not set forth with cut- 
glass and silver (except Kate’s spoons and 
forks), but it was clean, and the food 
wholesome and varied. 

And about the cost of living? We elected 
Kate treasurer, and every Saturday night 
each of us put five dollars and a half into 
a box kept for the purpose, and she paid 
for everything ont of it. We questioned 
her often during the first month, how the 
money was holding out, but she made no 
satisfactory answer. 

The first day of January we each found 
on our plate at supper the following no- 
tice: ‘““The first monthly meeting of the 
Home Co-operative Society will be held 
this evening in the kitchen, as soon as the 
dishes are done. A full attendance is de- 
sired, to hear the report of the treasurer.” 

Every member was present, and the 
treasurer read her report. After setting 
forth at some length the origin and object 
of the Society, she presented the following 
figures : ; 
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‘*Which means,” said Kate, dropping her 
official manner, “that we have had all this 
good time, and don’t owe a cent for any- 
thing, and have six dollars and seventeen 
cents apiece coming back to us; and she 
counted out four little piles of money. 

‘*And coal in the bin, and food in the 
larder,” added Beth. 

The next month, we paid five dollars a 
week each, and had a surplus, and after 
that, four dollars a week usually covered 
all expenses. 

When we started, though we asked no 
advice, we had floods of it, and no end of 
dismal predictions. ‘‘You’ll quarrel,” 
“You'll run in debt,” ‘‘You'll find the 
work too hard,” ‘*You’ll get tired of it,” 
and, most dreadful of all, ‘*You’ll be 
talked about.” 


“Well,” said Kate, when this wag 
brought up, ‘if a good name in the past, 
and orderly living in the future, won’t save 
us, why, let them talk. They must talk 
about something, and while we are under 
discussion, somebody else will escape.” 
So that was disposed of. And we did not 
run into debt, and we did not quarrel. [t 
would be too much to say that we never 
differed, but our differences were never 
bitter. 

We used to think sometimes that Beth 
shirked her share of the work, but she wags 
the sweetest-tempered creature living, and 
always willing to make amends. Then we 
had to hold a tight rein on Kate, who was 
apt to want luxuries out of season, at ex- 
orbitant prices; and I was sometimes a 
trial about the cooking, being absent- 
minded, and aptto burn things up. As to 
Nannie, she was never anything but a 
comfort. We didn’t keep her long, for one 
day, toward our first Thanksgiving, there 
was an unusual flutter in the house. We 
trimmed the rooms with flowers, and tied 
a white satin ribbon on The Climax; the 
minister and a few friends came in, and 
almost before we knew it, Nannie and the 
young architect had gone oft together in a 
hack, with The Climax wailing in a basket 
on the front seat. 

But this did not break up the society, 
for another good friend stood ready to fill 
the vacancy, and stepped promptly in. 
And did we not find the work too hard? 
Well, sometimes it seemed a bother, but 
divided among four, it was not oppressive; 
and if the larder got empty, or other work 
pressed, we took our dinners out for a day 
or two. 

And we did not get tired of it, but after 
a three years’ trial of the plan, are more 
and more satisfied, for it is Home. We 
leave it in the morning with regret, and 
return to it gladly at night, feeling that it 
is ours, that we are not there on sufferance, 
but by right. And this sense of security 
and permanency encourages us to «add 
comforts and even luxuries to our sur- 
roundings, and [ think you might hunt up 
and down the city and not find a more 
contented and comfortable set of people 
than the members of The Home Co-opera- 
tive Society.—Harper’s Bazar. 

: > 
FUTILE ARGUMENTS AGAINST WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the remonstrating speakers last 
winter said that unmarried men have no 
rights, except the suffrage, which unmar- 
ried women have not. Likewise with mar- 
ried women and men. ‘This is not true 
at any time. But if it were true, the fact 
remains, that without that extra right, men 
‘an sweep out of existence all the rights 
of women. ‘lhe person who is denied that 
extra right practically has no inalienable 
rights left, save the right to live and die. 

Another speaker said that minors do not 
vote, therefore it is right to deprive wom- 
en of the ballot. We reply, minors are not 
held responsible. ‘Their parents or guar- 
dians are responsible forthem. But wom- 
an, though a perpetual minor, is held re- 
sponsible for her misdoings, and is pun- 
ished to the full extent of the law. Ifa 
sixteen-year-old boy or girl had taken Mrs. 
Surratt’s part in the Lincoln assassination, 
would the law and the world have consid- 
ered such severe punishment necessary? 
Probably not. 

Another speaker waxed eloquent over 
the beneficence of woman’s influence. 
Then, by way of illustration, she told 
about the “intrigue, corruption, and _ sel- 
fishness displayed by men in political life.” 
She might have added, in business life as 
well. For if a man will display ‘intrigue, 
corruption, and selfishness” anywhere, he 
will display it in business. A man’s life, 
it is assumed, is often nothing but business 
anyhow. 

Another one said women know nothing 
about business. 

Another one said : Women know nothing 
about politics. How can a woman rightly 
influence a man about something of which 
she is completely ignorant? 

Another one wanted to know if 
would not hate to see their wives 
daughters going about as freely as men 
are obliged to, in order to gain that know- 
ledge of the questions at stake which will 
give us the groundwork upon which we 
ean form a just decision.” Men go to 
gambling dens, saloons, horse-races, cock- 
fights, prize-tights, and worse places, where 
women do not “mingle as freely as men.” 

But the newspaper, society, and the po 
litical speech are free to women. History 
and discussion are free to women. Mr- 
Crocker’s argument was unfair and spe 
cious. 

Another one said men are responsible 
for the support and protection of theif 
wives and daughters. ‘Therefore womel 
should not yote. But what about the two 
million and a half of women who are sup* 
porting themselves? And what man is re 
sponsible for his wife’s civil crimes? (a! 
any man be justly punished for his wife's 
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crimes against God and man? He cannot, 
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any more than he can have his own arm 
set when his wife falls and breaks her arm. 

No woman is excused for law-breaking, 
because she has a husband or a father, and 
all save women are supposed to have time 
to acquaint themselves with all laws, and 
to be intelligent enough to comprehend 
them. 

Another speaker said she was for prog- 
ress so long as women confine their pro- 
gressing to what she calls progress. An 
unselfish and tolerant lady, that! 

They all affirmed that as woman has had 
wider fields opened to her, the world and 
womankind have grown better. But every 
step woman has taken towards wider fields 
has been remonstrated against. At every 
step men have been besought, “in the 
name of domestic life and happiness,” not 
to allow such innovations. O fools and 
blind! Do they not know that civilization 
is vet but in its swaddling clothes, and do 
they still delude themselves by thinking 
that women will not take an active part in 
the further progress of civilization? Do 
they think man’s “intrigue, corruption and 
selfishness” will bring about the mil- 
lennium ? 

Another one said, suffrage is not a nat- 
ural right; governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of those alone 
who will make it ‘‘for the common good.” 
Now, who is to decide whose vote will be 
for the common good? Who is endowed 
with a sense of justice so fine, a foresight 
so clear, as to be able to choose the indi- 
viduals whose voting will be for the com- 
mon good? How many men will be willing 
to let some other man decide whether or 
not his vote will work for the common 
good? How many men would be will- 
ing to leave it to Mr. Parkman, for in- 
stance? He would probably decide that 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of all males who have proper- 
ty, even if they obtained that property by 
stealing pennies from dead men’s eyes, or 
by forcing sewing-girls to work eighteen 
hours per day. If the sewing-girls had a 
vote, the good men above mentioned might 
want to buy that vote—for the common 
good, of course. Who shall tell whose 
vote will be for the common good? The re- 
monstrants are like the Iowa legislator, 
who moved that ‘tall pups who will grow 
up to doghood and kill sheep shall be 
killed before reaching the age of two 
months.” 

One of the speakers said: Taxation with- 
out representation is not tyranny unless 
taxes are unjustly levied. It must have 
been upon some such principle as this that 
the Spartans considered it lawful for a man 
to steal, so long as he could do so unde- 
tected. We would like to have the remon- 
strants tell us what guarantee we are to 
have that men who are capable of so much 
“intrigue, corruption, and selfishness” 
will not tax us women unjustly. Of what 
worth are the fair promises of a selfish, 
corrupt, and intriguing lot? It is because 
men are selfish, corrupt, and intriguing 
that we are obliged to have government 
and law. What is law for, what is gov- 
ernment for, if not to protect individuals 
from one another? If all men and women 
were perfectly just and right in all their 
actions, there would be no need of law and 
government. 

One of the remonstrants told us that, in 
addition to the “intrigue, corruption, and 
selfishness displayed by men in political 
life, some men are ‘‘tyrants instead of pro- 
tectors.” And yet she hooted at us for 
fearing to trust our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor into the keeping of such 
men. Why, we should think women would 
be contaminated by living with these cor- 
rupt, intriguing, selfish specimens. We 
should think mothers would shudder at 
the thought of placing their innocent 
daughters in the care of such men. We 
should think daughters would not be able 
to find thankfulness and respect in their 
hearts for such fathers. 

Marion, Iowa. MARY DURHAM. 


iat 
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MRS. DUNIWAY IN OREGON. 





Mrs. A. S. Duniway is carrying on a 
steady campaign of woman suffrage meet- 
ings in Oregon, with a view to securing fa- 
vorable action in the next legislature. Her 
weekly letters in the New Northwest are 
graphic sketches of the hardships of travel 
in a vast new country. She makes the fol- 
lowing touching appeal: 

If women only had money! But the fact 
that for ages the sex have been servants 
without wages, as a result of political sub- 
jugation, renders it doubly difficult to 
carry on the work of enfranchisement. 
Every county should be canvassed by pre- 
cincts, and every district school-house 
should have a protracted meeting. 

Since the repulse at the polls, and with- 
in a period of three months, your corre- 
spondent has traveled 1500 miles and given 
forty-three public lectures, at which the 
collections, as a whcele, have not quite paid 
travelling expenses Where are the phi- 
lanthropists who will shoulder this load 
and help the women on to victory by put- 
ting workers in the field at living wages? 
By working for the New Northwest outside 
of the lecture-room, we keep ourselves 
afloat. Will not other ladies who have the 











ood of the cause at heart do likewise? 

ood sisters, we assure you it is trying 
work, this lonely and protracted effort, 
which might be made so much more effect- 
ive if you who can would keep at work 
also. 

There is work, and plenty of it, awaiting 
every woman who can makea speech. The 
field is ripe for the harvest. Plenty of you 
will arise to claim the honors when the 
battle has been won. We pray you, let 
your voices be heard in advocacy of the 
movement, while yet the world has need of 
you. Some of youare not slow to criticise 
your humble servant for not having done 
more effective duty. What are you doing 
yourselves? Let the people hear. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AND WOMEN, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Permit me to add another word in regard 
to the position accorded women at the 
Madison meeting. In view of the fact that 
the work of preparing for the meeting and 
of presenting papers largely fell upon men, 
it was but just that they should be more 
largely represented upon cominittees and 
the board. Yet it is alsoa fact that the 
number of women teaching greatly exceeds 
that, of men. Dr. Bicknell has always 
shown that he remembers the latter, and, 
in all educational meetings where he has 
had any power, he has not only striven to 
secure papers from women, but has placed 
them cn committees. ‘The Madison Con- 
vention was conducted on this principle. 
On the so-called ‘*woman’s evening,” 
President Bicknell gave the larger hall to 
Mrs. Doyle, impiying that if there was 
any honor in presiding over the large audi- 
ence, it should belong to a woman. On the 
last evening, when speakers returned 
thanks for their different States, women 
were called upon as well as men. 

It is to be regretted that any complaint 
has been made in regard to the recognition 
of women at that meeting. For every fair- 
minded person must feel that full justice 
was done to her sex. It was no empty 
compliment, which Mrs. Doyle paid to 
Pres. Bicknell, when she said he was al- 
ways ready to cordially welcome women 
to work in the educational field, for he is 
their sincere friend. 

One statement which a **Madison Look- 
er On” makes, calis for criticism. It is said 
that though women are put upon the 
Board, they do not attend its meetings. 
The explanation lies not in a want of in- 
terest, butin a want of time and of money. 
The salaries paid to women are so small 
that their leisure must be devoted to nec- 
essary sewing; nor can they spare money 
for travelling to Board meetings. 

It seems to the writer that the cause of 
women will not be advanced by claiming 
for them positions simply because they are 
women; but official recognition should be 
accorded to earnest, thoughtful scholar- 
ship. 

That such work is appreciated and hon- 
ored, the attention given to the ladies who 
read papers at Madison proves. Ss. E. D. 

Providence, R. I. 
+o 
WOMEN IN TORONTO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A few days ago, a paragraph appeared 
in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL attributing the 
opening of 'loronto University College to 
the exertions of Dr. Jennie K. ‘Trout in 
establishing a college of medicine for 
women in Kingston. This statement is so 
unjust to those who have been mainly in- 
strumental in securing the admission of 
women to University College, that I am 
sure you will allow a correction to be made. 
Dr. Trout’s efforts to found a medical 
school had no direct connection with the 
other movement at all, as University Col- 
lege is a State institution, while the medi- 
‘al schools in this country are all private 
corporations. 

To the young women themselves be- 
longs nearly the whole of the credit for 
forcing their way into University College. 
They applied year after year, in spite of 
persistent denials. Last session they ap- 
pealed to the Legislature, which passed a 
resolution virtually ordering the council 
of the college to admit women. It was 
evidently the purpose of the council to ig- 
nore this hint, but the women had the 
moral courage to send in their fees along 
with an intimation that they meant to pre- 
sent themselves in the lecture-rooms at the 
opening of the session. This would have 
thrown upon the council the responsibility 
of either ejecting them by physical force, 
or invoking the strong arm of the law. 
Neither alternative was agreeable to con- 
template, and, therefore, after a few days’ 
delay, the announcement was made that 
women would be admitted. ‘The moral 
effect of the victory is vastly greater than 
it would have been had the admission of the 
women been due to any other efforts than 
their own. ‘Those who took such a stand 
in defence of their educational rights may 
be trusted to take a similar standin other 
matters in respect of which their sex has 
been placed under factitious disabilities. 

Wa. Houston. 

Toronto, Oct. 18, 1884. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Experiments with an electric tricycle in 
England have been so encouraging that 
two hundred and fifty machines will be 
built. They are driven by a storage bat- 
tery, carry two persons, and are expected 
to run at the rate of six miles an hour on 
level ground. One of them is now on its 
way to this country. 

Dr. Jennie McCowen, of Davenport, 
Iowa, read a paper on the Insanity of 
Women before the Iowa and Illinois Med- 
ical Association, which, for depth of re- 
search, breadth of comprehension,and keen 
and scientific accuracy of statement, was 
acknowledged to be a model. Iowa is 
justly proud of her women, and of none 
more than of this gifted young physician. 
Governor Sherman has commissioned her 
as one of the delegates to represent the 
State of Iowa at the approaching National 
Conference of Charities at St. Louis. 

Gen. Butler was congratulated, when in 
Des Moines a short time ago, at a public re- 
ception, by Mrs. Ballangee, upon his inter- 
pretation of the Constitution in favor of 
woman’s equality, and in replying said: **! 
thank you for this interview. 1] could not 
speak andjact otherwise in connection with 
this subject consistently with good sense 
and sound statesmanship. I have no more 
doubt of woman’s right to citizenship 
under the Constitution than I have of the 
constitutionality of our legal tender cur- 
rency. It may take some time to bring it 
out right, but it will come. The good 
sense of the American people will convince 
them,that they can trust the ballot, with all 
its powers, in the hands to which they have 
committed the children and the homes of 
the nation.” 


* 


HUMOROUS. 


Parent (angrily )—You have been in the 
water! You were fishing ! Son (dripping)— 
Yes, ma’am; I was in the water; but 1 got 
a boy out who might have been drowned. 
Parent—Indeed! Who was the boy? Boy— 
Myself. 


Stranger—Ticket to Montreal, please. 
Ticket-agent (whispering )—‘Here it is; iay 
low. ‘“*What?” ‘There is a_ detective 
right behind you.” ‘*What do I care for 
detectives? I came here from Montreal 
on business, and am merely returning 
home.” “Beg pardon; thought you were 
an American.” 


‘*Well. how did you make out in Texas?” 
was asked of a theatrical manager, who 
had just made a trip through that State. 
‘*First-rate,”’ he replied. ‘‘Made plenty of 
money?” ‘“*Oh!no; lost money.” ‘*What 
do you mean. then, by saying that you did 
first-rate?” ‘All but two of us escaped 
with our lives.” 





Dauber—Let me show you my latest 
picture, “Jonah and the Whale.” 

Charles—Very good; but don’t you 
think it would have been more appropri- 
ate if you hadn’t dressed Jonah in a swal- 
low-tailed coat and an opera hat? 

Dauber—Yes; it might look a little more 
artistic. But there must be some way of 
distinguishing Jonah from the whale. 


Harry Palmer is a young lawyer of a 
neighboring city, who recently had_ his 
first case as counsel fora prisoner in a 
criminal proceeding. ‘Father,’ he re- 
marked with a large air when he came 
home, ‘I have been appointed to defend a 
prisoner at the bar of justice.” ‘Is that 
so?” ‘Yes, sir. What do you think of it 
for a beginner?” ‘*Well, my son,” said 
the elder Palmer, with a kindly look, “I 
think, with a little assistance from the 
prosecuting attorney, you will be able to 
convict your client.” Harry’s only hope 
is to have his father fora client some time. 








A PorutarR FaLiacy.— Many people think 
that Rheumatism cannot be cured. It is caused 
by a bad state of the blood, which deposits pois- 
onous matter in the joints and muscles, causing 
lameness, stiffness and swelling of the joints and 
excruciating pains. Kidney-Wort will certainly 
effect acure. It acts on the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels, stimulating them to a heaitby action, 
purifies and enriches the blood and eliminates 
the poison from the system. Go to the nearest 
druggist, buy Kidney-Wort and be cured. 


—+-+— 


THE warmer weather often has a depressing 
and debilitating effect. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
overcomes all languor and lassitude. 














20 Hidden Name 


CARD 10c, 6 pks. 50c. (your name 
hidden by hand holding 


bouquet of flowers, &c.) &€) New Imported, 
completely emb d Chromos with name, 
lic., 4 packs 50c. (not the cheap embossed edge 
Sa dv ertised by others for re) Agents New Sam- 
ple Book, Premium List and Price List FREE with each order. 
Address U. 8. CARD CO., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 


CACTUS BALM. 


(YS BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 
clean, pure and wholesome. It has been in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be ‘a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” _Unsur- 

assed as “‘A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 

URE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMAS” and the ‘best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered.” 

In response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 
wholesale by 

WEEKS & POTTER, 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BROS., 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., 
RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &c., &e. 
SMITH BROs., Proprietors, 
349 Washington Street. 











JAMISEYLES 





me BEST THING KNOWN ‘= 
WASHING"BLEACHING 


IN HARD O8 SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. : 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D.C. 





For Primary Schools 
and Kindergartens. 


Gems for Little Singers 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude 
Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson, 


ILLUSTRATED 
WITH 25 APPROPRIATE AND PRETTY 
PICTURES. 

One of the most charming singing books for little 
singers that has ever appeared, and will be eagerly 
welcomed by teachers. 

The best writers of child’s poetry have been called 
upon. Kate Greenaway has a word to say about 
“The Princess,” “The Lilies,” “Three Little Maid- 
ens,” “Somewhere Town,” and “Pretty Patty.” To 
Lucy Larcom we owe ‘Faun-footed Nannie,” the 
“Swing Song,” “Run, Rivulet,” and “Sunbeam.” 

Other well-known writers are heard from, as Geo. 
MacDonald, Tennyson, Lord Houghton and others, 
not forgetting Mother Goose; and the lady editors do 
as well as the rest. 

Music is simple and beautiful. 62 songs. 


Price 30 cts., or $3 per dozen. 


Specimen Copies mailed for 30 cents. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . ... . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS. 


The unrivalled Alpha Under- 
arments are made from ribbed 
y F abrics of all Wool, in White 
1s sm, >% and Scarlet; from Wool and 
1 “& Cotton, mixed, and from all 
’ “| Cotton, 
i” 4 Warranted best quality of 
C @ Material, Perfection of Fit, 
; Workmansbip and unusual du- 
2 rability. 
yy i Descriptive Circular, Price 

List, &c., will be sent on receipt 
of address and 2-cent stamp, 
” The genuine “Alpha’’ gar. 
ad ment can be procured only of 
the Patentee and Manu- 
facturer, 


MRS. SUSAN 1. CONVERSE, 


Woburn, Mass. 
THE 


RIVAL BELT & STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


A most convenient and comfortable SAFETY BELT 
and STOCKING SUPPORTER. By a simple ar- 
rangement over the hips, the support of the stocking 
is evenly divided and made imperceptible. No pREs- 
SURE AT THE WAIST. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cents. AGENTS WANTED. Address 

A. B. FOSTER, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, oo box of 
® goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta,Me. 



































ARLOB_ Chamber and Rattan 
Furniture, Folding Beds, Bed Lounges, 
> Easy Chairs, Carpets, Dinner and Tea 

Sets, Plated Ware, Watches, Jewelry, 
etc, GEVEN AWAY to those 

who send clubs for a meritorious house- 
YY hold article. All are delighted with it. 


You can obtain any article you wantby 
Mp =." your spare moments to the 






work. hindrede of valuable presents to 
select from. List of presents and all in- 
formation free. Address N. Holmes & 
Co., 357 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich He Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wed 
and Saturday excepted. ednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Wert Bridgewater, Mass., 

Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalides wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal! su rters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lesturee, Qulanen. 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almust all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenuc, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respeci, and graded. Only Medicai College in New 
England for women as well as men. 
atriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation, Send for catalogue, 
A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston . 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


GPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin “~~ and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo. was une of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of ry o 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


“i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mase 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Sane for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Profs 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thura- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, Tess. At bree 

ws graded cours? of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, uizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiclo eal, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical —, 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

ACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Societ 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B: Btreet po ae 
Samat yyy, Courses—Classieal, 

entific an: rary. Alsoa tory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. » 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences [9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
faces * anal — = —_y-l— ™ ‘or cata- 

e culars, ress ARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


oy Pa. 


H | NEW BOOK. Contains illus 
ensin on trations and plain instructions for all 
the stitches. Describes FLOWERS ; 

tells how each is worked; what material 


Embroidery and stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 
AND 

















coLors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 
stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 
TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 
e olors and wash Fancy Work; what colors 
look best together, &c.; rinety ILLus- 
tratep. Price by mail, 35c. A 


of Flowers. “125 NEW STITCHES 
fo w 


r Crazy Patettwork. N Book. Gives full 
instructions, Shows 8 full sized squares. Ten pages of. 
stitches. Bite, Be. E kK 

PLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Shows over 1300 designs jor 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each a 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
=F —_, a a. © sas fall 

ew Stamp! tit. Contains full instructions 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet,a4c. 35 worki 
terns, Flowers, Sprigs: Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses. Daisies, 
gc. for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
“inbroidery, and for Kensington anp Lustrro Painting. 

Powder, Pad and Sample above, all_for 

.00, All three Booksjand Outfit for. $1.40, 
Stamping Patterns at wholesale. - 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass.) 


* CACTUS | eminentiy acitenirut und white. 


B A I M some; I have found it of especial 


benefit in relieving headache and 
nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©, VOGL 








(Woman’s Journal), Boston, Mass. 
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N. Y. M. P. CONFERENCE—ORDINATION OF 
REV. ANNIE H. SHAW. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The General Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant churches convened in May, 
1884, in the city of Baltimore, Md. Dur- 
ing this session they passed a resolution 
censuring the New York Conference for 
ordaining Miss Shaw as an Elder in the 
Methodist Protestant Church in 1880. The 
Committee on the Judiciary reported as 
follows:—‘‘A paper in the following lan- 
guage was referred to us at the 51st session 





of the New York Conference—‘Miss Annig: 
H. Shaw was elected to Elder’s orders,: 


and received ordination.’ We report the 
act unauthorized by the act of the church, 
and that she is not entitled to recognition 
as an Elder in the Methodist Protestant 
church (C, 71, sec. 12).” 

Out West, the Indiana Conference, al- 
though not acquainted with Miss Shaw, 
but recognizing the fundamental princi- 
ples involved, has since discussed the 
action of the General Conference at Balti- 
more, and, as the Secretary of Foreign 


Missions put it, ‘The child took its mother | 


up and spanked it;” and this is what the 
New York Conference did at Canarsie last 


week. 
On Saturday of the session, Miss Shaw 


cast her ballot with the rest of the minis- 
ters for the President uf the Conference. 
There was no election, and the voting con- 
tinued. Miss Shaw stepped up to cast her 
ballot again, when Rev. T. L. Dibble, not 
a prominent man in the Conference by any 
means, arose and said: ‘*Mr. President, I 
would like to ask if that vote can be cast. 
In the light of ‘the action of the General 
Conference, | challenge it.” 

The President asked for the report of 
that body. Mr. Dibble did not have it 
with him, and the delegates present could 
not, or rather, would net give it if they 
could, for the majority were in sympathy 
with Miss Shaw, so the matter was dropped 
for that day. 

The next day, Sunday, Miss Shaw, with 
three brother ministers, addressed the chil- 
dren of the Sabbath School. All were 
much pleased with her. I was told that if 
the audience could vote upon taking away 
ordination papers, they would take thein 
from the brothers, if they must choose 
between them and her. Before seeing her, 
the people thought they would not care to 
hear a woman. Wednesday night she 
preached before the Conference. ‘The eve- 
ning previous they had to wait half an hour 
before there were enough people to preach 
to. This night they brought in benches 
and the church was crowded. I never 
heard Miss Shaw speak better. 

Monday morning the signe] was given 
for the contest. It was the stirring ses- 
sion of the Convention. Reverend D. D.s 
talked, several at one time, calling for 
points of order, rulings by the chair, &c. 
Rey. L. E. Davis was President and favor- 
able, but he was absent. Rev. J. J. Smith 
was in the chair. Four years previous, he 
had voted against Miss Shaw's ordination. 
He has since been converted, and he ruled 
so ably, and so justly too, that he kept 
Rev. T. L. Dibble and his colleagues in an 
excited state of mind, for they could not 
frame a resolution which he could rule as 
presentable to the Convention. Miss 
Shaw’s friends wanted an affirmative reso- 
lution supporting the action of the New 
York Conference in ordaining her, but 
they were determined, if possible, to com- 
pletely ignore the action of the General 
Conference, and present no resolution con- 
cerning it. Had it not been for the assist- 
ance of Rev. John H. Robinson, there 
would have been no resolution. He was 
opposed to her ordination only upon the 
old argument that women should ‘‘obey” 
and not command. If they were ever or- 
dained, they would preach with authority, 
and that was contrary to the teachings of 
revealed religion. He would have her 
preach, he even wanted to hear her; he 
asked her when she would go and preach 
for him. He was very friendly with her. 
The good impulses of his heart (and he 
has a big one) were larger and better than 
his convictions and principles. He offered 
the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That the action of our New York 
Annual Conference. at the 5lst session, in or- 
daining Miss Annie H. Shaw, be disapproved, and 
that the record of our Annual Conference, in or- 
daining her, be amended so as to blot out that 
record at the 51st session. 

Rev. T. L. Dibble seconded it. 

The first one to speak was the venerable 
Mark Staples, who had ordained Miss 
Shaw. His voice had the ring of a man 
in the prime of life. He reported the man- 
ner in which the resolution was pushed 
through in the General Conference at Bal- 
timore. Four or five men, he said, 
crouched on their feet in front of the table 
at the altar, put their heads together, 
framed a resolution, read it, the President 
put it, and it was passed with such a rush 
that not a word could be said upon it. “It 
was the meanest, most contemptible thing 
I ever knew decent men to do,” he said. 
When asked if he was kind in criticising 
men not present, he said:—‘‘I meant it, 
and if it is a truth I must say it. 1 repeat: 





“It was the meanest, most contemptible 
thing I ever knew decent men to do.” 

The vote was finally taken, and stood 
twenty-three to nine against the resolution. 
At her ordination there was only a major- 
ity of four, now there is a majority of four- 
teen. 

The General Conference will meet again 
in four years’time. 1 wonder what reflec- 
tion and the growth of liberal ideas in re- 
gard to woman will do for this subject in 
the meantime. Cora Scott Ponp. 
+o 
HOW IT SEEMS TO US IN KENTUCKY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Cleveland’s defence by our own T. W. 
H. reminds me of the Irishman’s defence, 
when he was found guilty by a Justice of 
the Peace of having purloined his neigh- 
bor’s pig. 

‘Well, Pat,” said the Justice, ‘‘you are 
proven guilty by these two men who saw 
you take the pig from the pen and carry it 
home.” 

“Och, yer Honor,” returned Pat, 
‘*fwhat’s that? an’ I can bring ten witnesses 
to swear they niver saw me stale the pig 
at all!” 

T. W. Higginson is a household god in 
our family. Young and old read his books 
and his inimitable arguments for women, 
ana it is with real sorrow that I manage to 
keep the young folks from reading his ar- 
ticles on this very new and singular code 
of Ethics. Can it be that he forgets the 
past, or is ignorant of the present senti- 
ments of his new associates in the South, 
where the main support of Cleveland re- 
sides? Some weeks ago United States Sen- 
ator Williams, of Kentucky, made a long 
speech at a big Democratic barbecue and 
mass meeting at Pleasureville, Shelby Co., 
in this State. Among other things, he 
said :— 

“From the New England States, from 
the Puritans, have come all the ‘isms’ that 
have cursed this nation; and that worst of 
all ‘isms,’ abolitionism, here found its in- 
famous followers. The North, my friends, 
is the only country on God’s earth that has 
the infamy to have produced such moral 
monsters as Horace Greeley, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Tilton, Woodhull, Claflin and 
Company.” 

These were Senator Williams’ exact 
words. I observed, standing near the 
speaker, a gentleman who was at Harvard 
with Col. Higginson, who was an aboli- 
tionist, and who knew some of these 
‘*moral monsters.” He turned in disgust 
and left the meeting, remarking that “if 
Williams’ speech, and its endorsement by 
the thousands of applauding Bourbons 
present. could be heard through the North, 
it would be an excellent campaign speech 
for the Republican party.”’ Col. Higgin- 
son can have this gentleman’s name if he 
desires. I thought, ‘hese are the men, 
and these the sentiments, with which and 
for which hundreds of ex-Republicans— 
some of them our brightest stars—are la- 
boring to-day!” I was not shocked, for 
the reason that such sentiments are as 
common all through Kentucky and the 
South as remarks on the weather. This I 
know from having heard them always dur- 
ing many years’ sojourn in various parts 
of the South. Many otherwise excellent 
Christian people say such things, because 
they honestly believe the North to be in all 
good far beneath the South, and in all evil 
far beyond the rest of the earth, and the 
Republican party to be made up of ‘moral 
monsters” and the vilest of men; chief 
among them, as ‘thead devils,’”’ the aboli- 
tionists and the Union soldiers. 

If any one says he has not heard these 
sentiments freely expressed in the South, 
he either tells what is false, or he has not 
lived with these people for years, as I have, 
and he has not heard their true opinions 
expressed in their own families, as I have. 
My own personal friends among thém hon- 
estly think that these things are true. They 
wonder how such a decent, kind, and up- 
right family as they believe ours to be, can 
have come from the North and belong to 
the Republican party. ‘This sentiment of 
hatred is kept growing by demagogues like 
Senator Williams and “Joe” Blackburn 
et id omne genus. Such vituperation, such 
coarse abuse and foul epithets, are never 
heard in the North in any political meet- 
ing as are always used in the South by 
the Bourbons. Nothing but a phonograph 
would be believed as a reporter of Bourbon 
speeches made in the South. 

You may be surprised, as I was, to hear 
it said that ‘Col. Higginson goes for Cleve- 
land because he wishes to be associated 
with the best Southern people.” What 
does it all mean? A UNION WOMAN. 

H——, Kentucky, Oct. 15, 1884. 

————_e-9-e—____- 








WOMEN INVENTORS. 


During the week ending Oct. 7, 1884, the 
following patents were granted to women: 

Nancy J. Langley, Boston, Improved 
Gridiron. 

Maria L. Mathews, Newark, N.J., Fruit 
Press. 

Harriet W. Strong, Oakland, Cal., Device 
for raising and lowering windows. 





PLAIN ANSWERS WANTED. 


The ladies of Tacoma, Washington Ter- 
ritory,who want to know how Mr. C. W. 
Young, the Republican nominee for Coun- 
cilman from Pierce and Kitsap Counties, 
will vote on woman suffrage in case he has 
a chance to aid or hinder a repealing law 
in the next Washington Legislature, have 
received his reply: 

Port Biaxecy, W. T., Serr. 27, 1884. 
To Mesdames IHattie A. Stone, A. B. Bashford, 
and others—Ladies : — 

° I shall endeavor to define my position 
clearly and in as few words as possible. I was 
not in favor of female suffrage, opposed the bill 
introduced in the last Legislature, and voted 
against it; but to my mind the repealing of the 
law whereby the tranchise was granted and the 
passing of the act are far different thinge. Since 
the venture has been made, I would not assist 
any attempt at repeal until such a time had 
elapsed as would guarantee to it a fair trial; and, 
it elected, I shall watch all adverse legislation 
carefully, shall be in constant attendance, and 
you will find my vote recorded on the right side. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
C. W. Youn. 


The ladies have not yet stated whether 
or not they are pleased with the reply. but 
we have an indication that the answer is 
unsatisfactory to them. They have ad- 
dressed the Democratic candidates in an 
open letter which is significant when one 
notices that it was written but a few days 
after receiving Mr. Young’s answer. We 
append this letter, italicizing the sentences 
which are most indicative of their feeling: 


Tacoma, W. T., Ocr. 1, 1884. 
Messrs. R. J. Weisbach and S, Judson, of Pierce 
County— Gentlemen :— 

We believe that all human beings are free and 
equal, that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that in no 
way can that consert be expressed intelligently 
save by an untrammelled ballot. 

We believe that our government has been un- 
true to the priaciples which it has professed from 
its foundation, depriving, as it has, one-half cf 
the nation of any voice in its administration. 

Wyoming and Washington alone of all this 
vast Union have remedied this injustice and 

laced men and women on an equality before the 
aw. 

You, gentlemen, have been nominated by the 
Democratic Party as Councilman and Represen- 
tative. 

In the next Legislature the effort will be made 
to repeal or restrict women’s franchise. 

If elected, will you be present in the Legisla- 
ture and work and vote for the continuance of 
unconditional Woman Suffrage ? 

We wish to vote for those who are in favor of 
equal rights. Lukewarm friends can do us more 
harm than outspoken enemies. We are not versed 
in political quibbling or sophistical evasions, but 
we are sufficiently intelligent to understand the 
meaning of yes or no. e, therefore, ask you 
for plain, direct answers to the following ques- 
tion: 

Are you in favor of the continuance of Woman 
Suffrage ? 

You will confer a favor by replying at once. 

By order of the Equal Rights Association. 

Mrs. FRANCIS BaRLow, Pres. 

Mrs. Z. N. McCoy, Sec’y. 


From all of which it is evident that the 
ladies of Washington ‘Territory appreciate 
their rights and propose to maintain them, 
even though it becomes necessary to take 
a stand against troublesome candidates.— 
New North-West. 





oje- 
TO THE W. C. T. UNIONS OF KANSAS, 


In view of the complicated condition of 
politics in our State, we have thought it 
best to advise our Unions to be non-partis- 
an, so far as politics are concerned ; but to 
adhere to the principle by endorsing and 
giving our influence to that party that de- 
fends and protects the home against the 
saloon. We are indebted to the Republican 
party of the State for our Prohibition 
amendment, and laws bearing upon it, and 
for the enforcement of those laws. The 
principles set forth in the platform adopt- 
ed at the late State Convention reiterate 
faith in and adherence to the Temperance 
Law. The head of the Republican State 
ticket has given assurance to the home in- 
terests, and to the enforcement of law. 
What more could be asked? Duty seems 
plain to us in this direction. We would 
consider the re-election of Gov. Glick as 
the greatest harm that could befall our 
cause. Let us, as Christian women, labor 
and pray that our State may be saved from 
such a calamity! 

LAURA B. FIELDS, President. 
——_ —eooe ———. 
NEW YORK W. C. PH FOR SCHOOL SUF- 





PERRY, OCT. 18, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

At the annual Convention of the New 
York State W. C. T. U., held at Hornells- 
ville, Sept 24—26, the following resolution 
was passed by a large majority : 

Resolved, That it is the advice of this Conven- 
tion that the Unions of this State may prayer- 
fully consider their lawful duty to attend the an- 


nual school meetings and elections of school 
officers. 


Another resolution was passed by a ris- 
ing vote, only twelve in the negative: 


Resolved, That we express cur endorsement of 
the action of our beloved President, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, and of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, in regard to the Prohibition Party, as be- 
ing in harmony with the resolution passed in the 
National Convention at Detroit. 

This Hornellsville Convention was com- 
posed of 170 delegates. 

CHARLOTTE A. CLEVELAND. 
—_———_-*e-o-o—— 


ADVANCE IN MICHIGAN, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
At the annual meeting of the W. C. T. U. 
of the Fifth and Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan, a suffrage resolution 








passed without a dissenting voice. For 
seven years I have been chairman of Ex- 
ecutive Board or President of the District, 
and public sentiment has grown steadily, 
until now nine-tenths of our best workers 
are in favor of the ballot for women. ‘The 
only wonder is that the one-tenth still re- 
fuse to believe. A. 5. BENJAMIN. 
Maple, Mich., Oct. 15, 1884. 

+o 
IMPORTANT TO WOMEN VOTERS. 





Women desiring to register to vote for 
school committee will bear in mind that 
the registrar’s office will be closed to them 
until Nov.5. It will then be open to them 
until Nov. 25, at5 P.M. A woman pay- 
ing a tax on property, real or personal, 
anywhere in the State, either in her own 
name or that of a guardian or trustee, can, 
by going to 30 Pemberton Square and 
showing a receipted tax-bill for 1883 or 
1884, qualify to vote in Boston. 








i i 
AN OPPONENT AGAIN DEFEATED. 


<ICHMOND Co., N. Y., 


Oct. 17, 1884. j 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The friends of freedom are rejoiced at 
the result of the Democratic County Con- 
vention. Erastas Brooks, who two years 
since engineered the defeat of the suftrage 
bill by instigating Attorney-General Rus- 
sell’s untruthful statements about the bill, 
and who was thrown out of the Assembly 
in consequence, tried to return to the Leg- 
islature, but he failed, and Hon. Edward 
A. Moore, who voted and worked for the 
bill last spring, was triumphantly renomi- 
nated by 77 votes to 43 for Brooks. ‘The 
canvass against the latter in 1882 has revo- 
lutionized public sentiment in the county. 

Hon. Theodore Frear, ex-Assemblyman 
and a friend of the cause, was nominated 
for School Commissioner. RicHmMonp. 


neo 


DUAL LIVES UNSAFE. 
EAst ORANGE, N. J., OcT. 17, 1884. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 
A recent letter from a friend says: 





‘**T wonder how you feel about the presi- 
dential candidates and what you think of 
the Independents’ position.” 

These are new issues for a political cam- 
paign. But good sometimes comes by the 
exposure of the evils in the world, and so 
I like to hope it may prove in this matter. 
It would be well if men could learn that it 
is no longer safe to live dual lives, one 
for the public, and the other for well-con- 
cealed indulgences. C. C. H. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


THE ENDOWMENT POLICIES OF THE 
**PROVIDENT” OF PHILADELPHIA form a 
good common-sense investment for many 
of our enterprising women who wish to 
protect others over a series of years, and 
finally endow themselves with the same 
amount. Messrs. Hoag & Holway, 119 
Devonshire Street, Boston, have a special 
circular about it quite worth reading. 





Those who desire undergarments well 
made, and with more than commonly neat 
finish. will find them with Miss C. Bates, 
129 Tremont Street, whose advertise- 
ment is in another column. It is a pleas- 
ure to see the thorough and beautiful work 
executed by Miss Bates. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union No. 74 Boylston Street—Suaday, Oct. 26, 3 
P. M., Mrs. Jerome W. Tyler will speak. Subject: 
“Consecrated Lives.” 





Woman's Congress.—Sets of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL containing the papers read at the Woman’s 
Congress in Philadelphia, in 1876, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of fifty cents. 





Wanted,—A lady competent to finish dresses and 
other garments, making trimming and button-holes, 
would like work by the day, or take work at home. 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M. R. WALLcuT, 
103 West Springtield Street, Boston. 





Wanted.—A situation as Teacher, by an English 
lady, who was for five terms a resident student at 
Newnham, and took her ‘‘first-clase’’ in the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations, in German, Constituional 
History, Middle English Language, and Literature, 
English History, Anglo-Saxon, and French, passing 
“with distinction”’ in the first three. Has lived two 
years and a half in Germany, and bad eight years’ 
seaaenre in class teaching. References, Miss Clough, 
Principal of Newnham, and Miss Helen Gladstone. 
Address A. A., WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





Crab Apple and Apple Jellies, 25 cents per half- 
at glass; 20 cents per third-pint. Money refunded 
f the Jelly is not good. M. L. WurrcHeR, South 
Ryegate, Vt. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Il.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PecunraRy Alp System,” gain a col. 
legiate or musical education. Send for onc—FREE. 


WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 17, 1884. For cat. 
alogue address NATH’'L T. ALLEN, West Newton, 
Mass. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu. 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 











MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 
School for Cirls and Young Ladies 
will re-open Oct I, i884. 


As heretofore, its management will be conducted 
upon the basis of EpucaTION rather than INSTRUCTION 
The proper use of English will be made an es- 
postal fenture of the daily work. Under the direction 
of John Storer Cobb, LL. D., from London University, 
this branch will comprise a thorough study of the 
Euglish language, as well as Latin and Mathematics. 
The illustrated lectures upon the great tone- 
masters, the use of the lantern, and attendance at 
the Art Museum, will be continued. For catalogues, 
address No, 91 Newbury Street, Boston, or apply, 
between 11 and 1, after Sept. 15. 


EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy 
Hall School may be found in the variety of 
courses of study. 

The Regular English Course gives a 
broad and thorough English education, 
with the addition of whatever languages 
may be desired. 

The Classical Course fits for any col- 
lege, in the same classes with boys intend- 
ed for Harvard. 


The Special Business Course gives an 
insight into the details of business. 


Variations from these regular courses 
allow girls who are unable to follow a full 
course of study, either through delicate 
health or need of time for other things, to 
select such branches as seem best fitted for 
their strength and wants. and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have 
been, for several years, under the special 
care of a cultivated and experienced 
woman. 

The Primary Department is on the 
ground floor. and has windows to the east 
and south, giving sunshine throughout 
school hours. The study room for the 
older girls is but one flignt above this, and 
is in the same sunny corner. Tne house is 
open daily to visitors, from 9 to 4; Boyl- 
ston Street, opposite the Art Museum. 


Hewins & Hollis, 


OUTFITTERS, 
Importers and Retailers of 


Men’s Furnishings, 
PuILurps’ BUILDING, 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES. 
SMEDLEY’S, 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S, 
MORLEY’S and 
ALLEN SOLLY & C0.’S 


Underwear. 
Scotch, Lambs’ Wool & Heavy Silk Shirts 
and Drawers. 
THE NEW ENSICN SCARF. 


FOR LADIES. 


Allen Solly & Co.’s fine all-cotton Under- 
vests and Drawers, Scotch Shawls, Lambs’ 
Wool Spencers and Petticoats from the Shet- 
land Islands, Dent’s London Made Driving 
Gauntlets. 

N. B. The stock of Reynier’s Dog- 
skin Gioves is being closed out at 
a large discount. 


Hamilton Place is directly opposite Park 
Street Church. 


Adams & Westlake. 
OIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizes for warming rooms of all 
di i WE MAKK THE LARGEST 

















For Your Children.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H.L. HasTines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





A Reliable Dressmaker who fits by the Taylor 
System would like a few engagements by the day, or 
would do the fitting for a iecbaiens dressmaker. 
Address M. J. Harrow, 104 Cambridge St., Charles- 
town. 


Elocutionist and Reader.—Walter K. Fobes, 
author of “Elocution Simplified,” has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corner West Street. Send for terms 
for lessons or readings. 








Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
, 


Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 
Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfally situated in a most healthful region. All 
the comforts and indulgence of home life with acad- 
emical advantages, including music and painting. 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupils, for 
whom study will be made easy, attractive and enter- 
taining. Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 

Oxford, Me. 








VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES. 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfr. Co. 
ART |A. T. FOCC, 


EMBROIDERY | “*r°* Pe" 
H. L. HASTINGS, 


BOOKS, 
47 - CORNHILL - 


C. H.SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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